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By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Bressant,” 
1 vol. 8vo, paper covers, $1.00, cloth, $1.50, F ; 
Second Edition now ready, : 


Has received the warmest commendations from the English press, extracts from which are appended. a 
i 


Globe. 2 

“The weariful world of contemporary fiction is 

happily forgotten on the threshold of a novel b 

Julian Hawthorne. Its style is a model of hum 

ous simplicity. It ought to make an imme 
mark, and will certainly make a lasting one,” 


Morning Post. 


‘* A work of engrossing interest, though it is 
study of character that the book is to he valued 
characters which are not only intensely original, 
placed in circumstances where even daily life is 1 
bued with the romantic and picturesque.” 


“ Graphie. ; 
“©Cuthbert Urmson, in his wisdom, his 
satire, and his keenness of insight, reminds 
Austin Caxton in Lord Lytton’s novel.” 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New 


Sent post-paed by mail to any address, on receipt of price. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘‘ Far in advance of Mr. Hawthorne’s previous 
works. The characters are,drawn with great vigor. 
The work is full of picturesque and effective scenes.” 


Academy. 


‘¢The charm of ‘Garth’ lies in a certain quaint 
raciness peculiar to our transatlantic cousins. The 
incident round which the plot centres is simple and 
yet cleverly handled, so as to mislead the solver of 
riddles.” 

Graphic. 

““A most remarkable advance on any previous 

work of the author’s—an advance, indeed, so remark- 


able that no height of excellence in him will in future 
come upon us as a surprise.” 
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THE WORKS: OF EDMUND J. NIEMANN. 


o> 


N tracing the career of painters, which it has so 
often- been our duty to do, we have vainly tried 
to discover the real key to the success which ac- 
companies some and the neglect experienced by 
others. That there is a fashion in Art almost, if 
not entirely, independent of superior merit, ad- 

ae mits of no question ; and if an artist is fortunate 
enough to “ get the eye,’ so to speak, of a leading dealer, or is 
taken by the hand by some well-known collector whose judgment 
is considered unimpeachable, there is immediately a demand for 
his works. Instances of rapid elevation into popularity are indeed 
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‘rare, but they are to be met with; yet by far the great majority 
have almost to grope their way tediously and laboriously to ac- 


knowledged reputation, which, however, few comparatively ever 
live to reach. To some, but not to many, it indeed comes after 
death, when it is known that the man’s life-work is done, that the 
world has seen all his hand can ever produce ; then connoisseurs 
begin to discover merits they could never previously discern, and 
desire the possession of what they had formerly scarcely deigned 
to notice. It is not a true saying, though a common one, that 
genius and talent of any kind invariably bring their possessors to 
the front; some neglect opportunities. of. displaying what. they 
have, or the opportunity is altogether denied them, or their powers 
are misdirected ; so that from one or other of these causes men 
who might have won for themselves a reputation which would 
have placed them on an eminence high above their fellows, pass 


Scarborougsh—Sunset. 


_ through life undistinguishable from the mass, or marked out among 


bl 


them only because of their ill fortune. 
EDMUND JOHN NIEMANN may be classed with those painters 
whose works, now that he is dead, seem destined to give to his 
name a distinction it never attained when its possessor was living. 
The painter whose name stands at the head of this article was 
born in Islington in 1813, and was the eldest son of John Diede- 


_Yich Niemann, a native of Minden, in Westphalia, a small town 


comparatively, but possessing a history of considerable interest in 
the annals of Germany, especially during the period when the re- 
ligious wars which followed the Reformation were waging. It is 
related that, in 1651, as many as thirty-one persons were beheaded 
Minden for witchcraft, and their bodies burnt, on which occa- 
mn a debate took place in the town-council on the question, 
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““whence they should get wood to burn the witches.” Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin, a poetic and philosophic writer of the last century, 
grandfather of the distinguished Charles Robert Darwin, has, in 
his ““Loves of the Plants,’’ an- affecting episode describing the 
death of a young wife while watching the course of the battle of 
Minden, in which her husband was engaged: the opening lines of 
the narrative-are, doubtless, familiar to many of our readers :— 


‘* Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 
O’er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight, 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 
And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed.”’ 


The battle alluded to was probably that fought in 1759 between 
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the allied forces of England and Hanover against the French, 
when the latter were defeated with considerable loss. ‘ 
But to return to the subject of this biographical sketch : 
the mother of E. J. Niemann was the eldest daughter of 
Dr. Edmund Philips Bridd, a distinguished linguist. When her 
husband came to England we know not, but he had made the 
neighbourhood of London his residence early in the present 
century, and engaged in commercial pursuits as a member 
of ‘‘Lloyd’s;’’ in this avocation he was joined by his son 
at the early age of thirteen, and in that establishment of world- 
wide fame, so closely associated with the shipping interests 
of the kingdom, the younger Niemann remained till he was 
twenty-six years of age, when the love of Art, which had long | 
taken possession of his mind, had grown too strong for further | 
resistance ; Lloyd’s and its business were cast aside without 
regret, and the pencil of the artist superseded the pen of the 
underwriter. Quitting London in order to have constant oppor- 
tunities of studying from nature—we do not remember to have 
heard at any time that he ever availed himself of the instruction 
of a master—he made High Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire, 


his headquarters as a home, and found in the neighbourhood, 
and especially on the banks of the Thames, abundant pic- 
turesque scenery for the exercise of his pencil. The first picture 
exhibited by him at the Royal Academy was in 1844, a view 
‘On the Thames, near Great Marlow, Bucks,’—a small canvas, 
yet it did not escape the notice of our critic, who spoke of the ~ 
work as “containing many points of excellence ; ” adding ‘“‘ the ; 
simple objects of which it is constituted compose well, the principal 
being a group of trees thrown up against the evening sky. The 
trees are touched with decision, and left with a broad effect.”’ 
From that date till the year 1850 Niemann, who was still 
residing at Great Marlow, continued to send forth landscapes 
for exhibition, not only to the principal metropolitan galleries, 
such as the Royal Academy, the British Institution, the Society 
of British Artists, &c., but also to the Academies of Manchester 
and Liverpool, where he was very successful in the sale of his” 
paintings: five of them exhibited at Manchester in 1848 were 
all sold shortly after the opening of the gallery. To the exhi- — 
bition at Westminster Hall, in 1847, he sent a large landscape, ~ 
evidently a composition, for it had no local name: it showed a 


noble river, occupying nearly the breadth of the canvas, studded 
with islets, and flowing through a country diversified with hill 
and valley; the whole is presented under an evening effect, 
brilliant, but in some degree disturbed by the numerous points 
of light which distract the eye—a defect noticeable in several 
of the artist’s earlier works, but which he learned by degrees to 
get rid of. Another large picture, a view of Clifton, contributed 
to the British Institution in the following year, proved to be 
among the best landscapes in the gallery; the subject is one 
adapted to the painter’s taste and manner, and it is treated with 
considerable power in the foreground, where such a quality is 
needed, and with great delicacy in the distance. 

In the year 1847 a number of artists, dissatisfied with the 
habitual exclusiveness which in their opinion prevailed in 
the management of the several leading Art-societies of the 
metropolis, associated themselves together for the purpose of 
opening an exhibition of their own works, to which the public 
would have gratuitous admission. Among these artists were 
some whose names now occupy no obscure place in the re- 
cords of English painting, — Messrs. E. Armitage, C. Lucy, 
Lander, Rothwell, Inskipp, J. Peel, and others. The first expe- 


Trampers crossing a Moss—Autumn Evening. 


riment was made by an exhibition of pictures in the large room — 
of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; it succeeded so far to the 
| satisfaction of those interested in it, that they gained a large 
accession to their ranks, a considerable sum was subscribed for 
| the purpose of building a suitable exhibition-room, and a com- 
mittee of management, consisting of twenty-five members, was 
appointed. The proposed gallery, however, was not erected, 
but that heretofore known as the Chinese Gallery, near Hyde 
| Park Corner, was rented by the association, and here the first 
real exhibition known as the “‘ Free Exhibition,” was opened in- 
1848, with nearly five hundred works of all kinds, including a 
few specimens of sculpture. We have alluded to the foundation 
of this short-lived society because Niemann was among it 
earliest supporters, and contributed to the exhibition of that year 
two views of Thames scenery, and others of different subjects, 
showing great and distinctive progress, which were thus spok 
of in our comments on the contents of the gallery :—‘‘ The p 

tures of this artist appear here with qualities we have ne er 
before recognised in them; that is, they are in everything so 
much superior to all works which have been hitherto exhibit 
under this name, that it is difficult to conceive how so sudd 
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_an approach could be made to the best and rarest expressions 
of landscape art. The material of this picture—‘ The Thames at 
Maidenhead ’—is extremely slight ; everybody knows the scenery 
of the Thames ; but it is dealt with in a manner so exquisitely 
_ tender, and so beautifully contributive to the effect proposed, as 
to challenge comparison with works ranked as the best in its 
own particular class. The immediate objects and distances, the 
water, trees, and sky, are all harmonized into an enchanting 
effect which is very seldom accomplished ; indeed the mellow 
repose of this picture is a triumph of Art. Another landscape 
by this artist gives a distant view of Norwich, on part of which 
a storm-cloud has burst. The subject is most carefully worked 
out, and from the left the gradual retirement to the distance 
is finely felt. Another picture, entitled ‘ The Thames near 
Marlow,’ is also a composition: both works partake largely of 
the advancement of which we speak.”’ 

In 1850 the society removed its operations from Hyde Park 
Corner to Regent Street, nearly opposite the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, where it had a gallery expressly erected for the use 
of the members, which was known as the Portland Gallery. 
Niemann had been chosen one of the trustees and the honorary 


secretary ; his position with respect to the society, which had 
now assumed the name of ‘‘ The National Institution,’’ compelled 
him to quit High Wycombe and make London his future resi- 
dence. As to how long he held these posts we find no record, nor 
indeed does it appear that he continued to exhibit at the gallery 
after 1851, when he sent ‘A Highland Loch,’ the last work, 
so far as our researches have extended, he contributed. It is a 
large picture, and the subject, a romantic solitude—a virgin 
waste which seems never to have been impressed by the foot of 
man—is treated with impressive sentiment: a gloom hangs 
over the sullen lake, but a struggling light yet dwells on the 
hills at the right of the composition ; the foreground is strewn 
with herbage and hoary stones. A spirit of poetry, very exalted 
in character, pervades the whole scene. As already intimated, 
the existence of the National Institution was comparatively 
short; its breaking-up was never, we believe, satisfactorily 
explained, though generally understood to have been the result 
of a disagreement among the directors. However this may be, 
the year 1861 saw the last of the National Institution exhibitions, 
—which had been of service to many. 

But at the Royal Academy, the British Institution (so long 


"as its doors were open to artists, and it did much good work on 
_ their account during its lifetime), the French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
and the Society of British Artists, the works of Mr. Niemann 
_ found welcome entrance: his subjects were taken principally 
_ from home scenery, either inland or on the coast, though occa- 
sionally he gave proofs of continental travel, as in ‘ The Rhein- 
fels, looking towards Thurnberg,’ exhibited at the British Artists’ 
Society in 1816, and ‘ Recollections of the Rhine,’ contributed 

to the same gallery in the next following year. Yorkshire sup- 
plied him with many excellent and picturesque subjects, espe- 
cially those which are found in the neighbourhood of Richmond, 

F where Turner used to be so busy with his pencil: of these York- 
_ Shire scenes we haye engraved one, ‘ SCARBOROUGH—SUNSET,’ 
_ painted in 1862, but, so far as we can ascertain, never exhibited. 

= Lhe view of this now fashionable northern summer resort is 
treated with much poetic feeling, especially the sky, where the 
light and transient clouds are fringed with gold and ver- 
‘milion from the setting sun, while the red moon, just above 
he horizon, is reflecting her peculiar tint on the smooth sea- 
irface. 


Ludlow— Sunshine and Showers. 


Another form of composition Niemann occasionally indulged 
in is seen in our second engraving, ‘TRAMPERS CROSSING 
A Moss—-AUTUMN EVENING,’ from a picture he sent to the 
Royal Academy in the year 1852. The landscape shows a vast 
extent of level ground backed by a range of hills; it lies in 
deep shadow, telling very forcibly against a highly luminous 
sky. We remember other works by this painter in which similar 
treatment is shown, as ‘ Moss Troopers,’—a wide expanse of wild 
moorland country, traversed by a party of horsemen in the 
costume of the seventeenth century; and also a much later 
picture, ‘The Ambush—a Scene on Eyton Moors,’ where some 
soldiers of the period of the Civil War have concealed them- 
selves among the boulders and gullies waiting the approach of 
a troop of horsemen. The first-named picture was exhibited at 
the British Institution in 1853, the latter at the Society of British 
Artists in 1860. Our third engraving shows the very pic- 
turesquely situated town of LUDLOW under the effect of ‘‘ sun- 
shine and showers.’’ The sketch was evidently taken from a 
very elevated spot in the vicinity of the town, for it offers almost 
a ‘‘bird’s-eye’’ view of the place, with the Teme, a branch 
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of the Severn, sweeping along its banks, and a wide range of | is admitted. A large number of his best pictures are in the pos- > 
Shropshire scenery beyond. | session of Messrs. Shepherd, of Nottingham, who kindly allowed 
Mr. Niemann, who had for some time been in feeble health, died | us to engrave the three introduced here; they are large and im- 


almost suddenly, at his residence in Brixton, on the 15th of April | portant specimens. In the national collection at South Kensing- 
of last year. His style of painting may lay claim to a certain | ton are four paintings by Niemann ; one bequeathed by the late 
originality; his colouring is powerful, with often a tendency to | Mr. Parsons, and three which form a portion of the Townsend 
heaviness, but at all times it is highly effective ; examples of his | bequest. 

works would adorn any well-chosen gallery where pure landscape JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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SCENERY OF. THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


“ HERE can be no more perfect scenery than that of the | mist rise up to the end of the zone of pines, and then drift away 

western slope of the Sierras,’ a contemporary has written. | into the air and are lost. The aspect of the mountains 1s of the 
wildest and most intense kind— 
for by that word ‘intense ’ some- 
thing seems to be expressed of 
the positive force there is in it 
that differs utterly from the ef- 
fect of such a scene as lies pas- 
sive, for our admiration. This 
is grand; it is magnetic; there 
is no escaping the wonder-work- 
ing influence of the great group- 
ing of mountains and ravines— 
of dense forests and ragged pin- 
nacles of rock.” 

But in winter the overland 
trains pass over this part of the 
journey long before sunrise, and 
in summer the passenger must 
leave his bed very early in order 
to see it. ’ 

A moonlight night, however, 
with unapproachable witchery, 
lends the greatest enchantment 
to the scene, surpassing the sun- 
glare of local daylight, and the 
stronger colours of evening. To 
stand on any commanding point 
of the mountains when the moon 
is at the full, and the sky is 
clear, reveals a tenderness in the 
nature of the titanic rocks at va- 
riance with their aspect at any 
other hour. In the first place, 
the sky itself never seems to be 
so marvellously blue and clear 
elsewhere as it does over the 
Sierras; it is a watery ultra- 
marine, almost the blue of daylight ; and the stars be- 
spangle it as thickly as the phosphorescence bespangles 
a tropical sea. The mountains are enveloped from peak 
to foot in a misty mantle of blue, and a knife-like edge of light 
traces their outlines in the aureole. Their ponderability is lost: 
massive and solid as they are in reality, they seem to become mere ~ 
shadows, and the snow on the summits is like the daylight break- ‘f 
ing over them. a) 

The observer need not be a man of sentiment, or sensitiveness, 
to feel the influence of such a scene, which appeals not only to the 
common sense of beauty, but also, in a more mysterious way, to 
an inner and deeper feeling. . 
Emigrants crossing the Sierras. Two hundred and forty-four miles from San Francisco, the sta- 

tion of Summit is reached, and thence the descent is made into the 

Sacramento Valley, from the great altitude of 7,017 feet. If the v 
“The railway winds along | traveller is wise, and has time, he alights here, and climbs to 
the edges of great precipices, | the top of a neighbouring peak for a comprehensive view of the 
and at sunrise the shadows | Sierras. There are several mountains which may be easily at- 
are still lying in the deep | tained within a short distance, and, standing on the summit of one, 
cafions below. The snow-covered peaks above catch the first rays | the tourist may form an individual idea of what a vast expanse of 
of the sun, and glow with wonderful colour. Light wreaths of | rugged country looks like from a great altitude—and the indi- 
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vidual idea is the most satisfactory one to its possessor in all 
cases. 

The writer has been on peaks in the Sierras, from which the out- 
look was as dull as the outlook on a brickyard ; the peak itself has 
been for the last two hundred feet of its height a clumsy accumu- 
lation of granitic or basaltic blocks of various sizes, some clothed 
with a dry moss, others perfectly naked, and all thrown together at 
every possible angle. In every direction the surrounding country 


had a dry, fallow, yellowish-grey appearance, like a muddy ocean. 


The apex of other peaks has been gained through forests of 
evergreens growing smaller as the altitude became greater ; through 
groves of small oaks and cottonwoods; over brightly-green basins 
holding marvellously clear lakes, and bordered by the most varie- 
gated wild-flowers—and when vegetation has ceased, the rocks, 
gathering other colours from the weathering process, have duplicated 
the colours of the flowers, and illustrated them in wonderful forms. 


Cedar Creek—Blue Canon. 


The true condition of the country has very-little to do with its 
appearance from an immense height. The water-courses in view 
May indicate whether it is fertile or barren, but the greatest trans- 


formations are made by distance and atmosphere. 


Two hundred and thirty-nine miles from San Francisco, the 
station of Cascade is reached, south of which are Kidd’s Lakes, 
which pour into the South Branch of the South Yuba River: and 
four miles farther west is Tamarack, a signal-station, below which 
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Lower Cascade, Yuba River, 


the Yuba has worn a deep 
gorge, with striking bluffs, 
which are called New Hamp- 
shire Rocks. 

Cisco, the next station, is 
231 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and 5,939 feet above 
the level of the Pacific. At 
one time it was the eastern 
terminus of the Central Pa- 
cific Railway, and had a 
population of 7,000; but 
when the road was carried 
farther east it was aban- 
doned, and it has not since 
been revived. : 

Eight miles farther west, the traveller reaches Emigrants’ Gap, a 
notable point in the days when the only vehicles that crossed the 
Sierras were the canvas-covered waggons of the pioneers, and the 
parlour-car was an undreamed-of luxury. The old emigrant-road, 
which occasionally edges on the railway, is not wholly deserted yet. 
The capacious waggons, with their arched roofs of white canvas, 
loaded ten feet high with furniture and stores, are now and then 
seen toiling along at a pitifully slow rate, a small herd of cattle 
following, and the youngsters of the family running a long way 
ahead, and skirmishing among the bordering woods for squirrels, 
or anything else to shoot at. 

In spring, when the farmers and stock-raisers of the Sacramento 
Valley are taking their herds into the more luxuriant mountain-pas- 
tures, and at the beginning of winter, when they are retreating be- 
fore the early snows into a safer region, the road is lively with 
traffic, but not with such traffic as was known between the years 
1850 and 1860. At frequent intervals the old taverns are found, 
their ample apartments vacant, their windows and doors out, and 
their spacious emptiness reminding us of their former prosperity. 
The bar-room survives, in many cases, when all other parts of the 
establishment are closed, and the bar-keeper often has the whole 
house to himself. 

At the Gap the road makes a sharp descent, in which the wag- 
gons were formerly lowered by ropes fastened to the pines, which 
are of immense girth and height. 

Two hundred and seventeen miles from San Francisco, Blue 
Cafion is reached, through which flows Cedar Creek, the subject of 
one of Mr. Woodward’s charming illustrations. 

There is not a moment, except under the snow-sheds, when the 
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traveller, looking in any direction, has not a magnificent view be- 
fore him of great hills, heavily timbered with pine, and broken into 
sharp peaks, upon which the snow endures all the year round. 
How thick the pines are, and how they streak the steep embank- 
ments upon which they have embattled themselves ! What an air 
of impenetrable gloom and mystery they have! Upon some an 
emerald-green moss has grown in rings and irregular patches—a 
moss having the appearance of an ostrich-feather, which makes a 
striking contrast to the dark green of the prickly foliage, and the 


_dull red of the bark. 


In the distance the pines are blue, and at 
night they are intensely black. 

Blue Cafion is the snow limit, and its water is considered the 
best in the mountains, Westward of the station it becomes deeper 
and deeper, and the grade of the railway increases to about 116 
feet in every mile. Two miles farther China Ranch is passed, that 
being the name of a small settlement of Celestials. 

Two hundred and twelve miles from San Francisco is Shady 
Run, and near it the train rounds Trail Spur, beyond which is seen 


Giant’s Gap, American Canon, 


the junction of Blue Cafion Creek and the north fork of the Ame- 
rican River. This, with the Giant’s Gap, is one of the grandest 
scenes on the road. A great chasm appears, worn by glaciers to a 
depth of 2,000 feet, and extending about a mile to the junction of 
the South Branch, the walls narrowing, and becoming perpendicu- 
lar, and the mountains enclose it in denser clusters than ever. The 
suddenness of the approach and the grandeur of the prospect are 
not easily described. Two thousand feet below flow the quiet 
waters of the American River. The chasm stretches westward, 


' 


and southward the distance is broken by regiments of peaks, up- 
on which the pines swarm in forests that are steeped in perpetual 
twilight. 

The evidences of glacial action are numerous. “ Looking from 
the summit of Mount Diablo,.across the San Joaquin Valley,” a 
Californian geologist has written, ‘after the atmosphere has been 
washed with winter rains, the Sierra is beheld stretching along the 
plain in simple grandeur, like some immense wall, two and a half 
miles high, and coloured almost as bright as a rainbow, in four 
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horizontal bands—the lowest rose-purple, the next higher dark pur- 


ple, the next blue, and the topmost pearly-white—all beautifully ° 


interblended, and varying in tone with the time of day, and the 
advance of the seasons. The rose-purple land, rising out of the 
yellow plain, is the foot-hill region, sparsely planted with oak and 
pine, the colour in a great measure depending upon argillaceous 
soils exposed in extensive openings among the trees ; the dark pur- 
ple is the region of the yellow and sugar pines; the blue is the 
cool middle region of the silver-firs; and the pearly land of sum- 
mits is the Sierra Alps, composed of a vast wilderness of peaks 
variously grouped and segre- 

gated by stupendous cajons, 


crosses a trestle-work bridge 113 feet high and 878 feet long. 
Colfax is a town of about 700 inhabitants, 193 miles from San 
Francisco, with an altitude of 2,422 feet. The next station of note 
is Newcastle, and, as we approach it, the Marysville Buttes are 
seen. Beyond it the valley of the Sacramento opens to our view, 
and Mount Diablo, which is one of the highest peaks in the range, 
rises on the left. Every man in Newcastle is a Good Templar; 
that is the most notable feature of the place. 

We are now fairly in California: settlements are more frequent; 
the aspect of the country is milder, and orange-trees grow luxuri- 


and swept by torrents and ava- 


lanches. Here are the homes 


of all the glaciers left alive in 


the Sierra Nevada. During 


the last five years (1870-’75) I 


have discovered no fewer than 


sixty-five in that portion of the 


range embraced between lati- 


tudes 36° 30’ and 39°. They 


occur scattered throughout this 
region singly or in small groups 
on the north sides of the loftiest 
peaks, sheltered beneath broad, 
frosty shadows.” 

The next station is Alta, 208 
miles from San Francisco, and 
we now strike the slope of Bear 
River, following it among the 
hills until we near Cape Horn. 
Two miles farther west is Dutch 
Flat, where all the water of the 
neighbourhood is utilised in 
mining, being conveyed there- 
to by ditches and flumes where 
the natural course turns in an 
opposite direction. 

Cape Horn Mills is a side- 
track, at which the train stops 
for a few moments, and we are 
then whirled round that appa- 
rently dangerous point in the 
‘road called Cape Horn. - The 
surrounding country, aside from 
its superb picturesqueness, has 
many novel features. 

The marks of placer-mining 
are seen frequently in long, V- 
shaped troughs carried over valley and mountain on trestle-work, 
and in barren tracts of earth having the denuded appearance of 
land-slides. Chinamen appear to be as common as whites. They 
are met with as railway-labourers and as miners, and they are invari- 
ably industrious and quiet. Their capacity for silence and applica- 
tion recommends them to the stranger, who becomes too familiar 
with a peculiar type of the ‘white man,” as the American chooses 
to call himself, in contradistinction to the Celestial—a type with 

_loaferism as the most salient characteristic. 
_ The excitement attending the descent of Echo Cafion is renewed 
in the passage of Cape Horn, which is calculated to make an im- 


pression on the most experienced traveller; not on account of any 


actual danger, but on account of the daring arid skill by which this 
section of the road was constructed. The cape is a precipitous 
bluff, rising to a height of over 2,000 feet above the level of the 
river; and the ledge along which the railway is carried was so 
inaccessible in its natural condition, that the first workmen had to 
be lowered by ropes to it from the top of the bluff. Standing by 


_ the river’s side, and looking upward, we see the rugged wall of 


rock reaching towards the sky; at the base massive boulders are 


_ piled, a few twisted evergreens clinging to the detritus ; mountains 


, 


t 


appear in every direction ; and the train, spinning along the ledge 
‘under the trail of its own smoke, is dwarfed by the magnitude of 
the rocks over and under it to the size of a snake. 

"When the cape is rounded, Rice’s Ravine is seen on the left, 


and Colfax on the right. At the head of Rice’s Ravine the train 


¥) 


antly in beautiful groves near 
the track. Flowers crop out 
in profusion, and are offered 
for sale; and the fertile soil 
manifests its fecundity in all 
sorts of phenomenal garden- 
produce. The atmosphere is 
no longer the same as that of the interior of the continent. There 
is no more transparency, no more of that extraordinary light which 
annihilates distance. It is, as one enthusiastic traveller has said, 
the sky of Andalusia, with a blue, vapory, hazy horizon, mingling 
with the purple curtain of the mountains. The pines disappear, 
and the oaks take their place. The air, in favourable seasons, 1s 
full of powdered gold, deliciously balmy and mysteriously trans- 


lucent. ; 
Penryn is a side-track, near a valuable quarry ; and Pino, the 
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the lupin and the California 


poppy. Ten miles west of Junc- 
tion we arrive at Arcade, where 
a fence, extending ten miles and 
marking the boundary of a Mex- 
ican land-grant ranch, may be 


next station, is also in a gra- 
nitic region. Rocklin does 
not call for particular men- 
tion ; and Junction, 157 miles 
from San Francisco, is where 
the Oregon division of the 
Central Pacific road leaves 
the main.line. The soil of the neighbourhood is light and gravelly, 
but it produces an abundance of wild-flowers, among them being 


seen; and four miles from Sa- 
cramento we retouch the Ame- 
rican River, which degenerates 
into a muddy and unpleasant- 
looking stream, with no trace 
of its former grandeur. At 
about I1 A. M., on the seventh 
day out from New York, we roll 
into the Sacramento station, . 
and seven hours later we are in 
San Francisco. 

Sacramento is the capital of 
the State, and has a population 
of about 20,000, The city con- 
tains many broad streets, lined 
with charming cottages and 
villas, and shaded by rows of 
handsome trees. The Capitol 
building is well worth a visit. 
San Francisco we do not at- 
tempt to describe, as our pur- 
pose is fulfilled in depicting 
the characteristics of the route 
that leads to it. 

In concluding our articles, we 
are inclined to reiterate what 
we said in the beginning: that 
the scenery of the Pacific Rail- 
way embraces examples of near- 
ly all the memorable and cu- 
rious phases of Nature in the 
whole Western country—the fantastically-eroded sandstones, the 
Bad Lands, the sage-plains, the wonderful cafions, and the various 
kinds of mountains. It is a lesson and revelation in Nature such 
as no other country can give. It is frequently tedious, but it is 
occasionally superlatively grand. 

At the end of the journey the traveller, dusty and wearied, will 


Cape Horn. 


probably ask himself if the much longer voyage by water and the | 


Isthmus is not the pleasanter of our two ways to the West. In 
many respects it is, though the steamers are not in all particulars 
what they should be. 

The compensation for the tedium of the railway-ride between 
Omaha and Cheyenne, and between Salt Lake City and Truckee, 
must be great, we admit, to be adequate—at least, to those travel- 
lers who have no sympathy with Nature in her strange moods. 
But the few hours spent in crossing the Rocky Mountains, in 
descending Echo and Weber Cajions, in winding among the chro- 
matic rocks of Green River, and, finally, in cutting the Sierras, 
repay us, especially in retrospect, for the sear vacuity of the plains, 
and the dismal rudeness of the unsettled towns on the route. 


MILLAIS’S 


‘ERE DE DE Aaa 
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N this picture, which is now on exhibition in London, Mr. Mil- 
lais depicts one of those clandestine meetings between Effie 
Deans and Geordie Staunton, or Robertson, referred to by Sir 
Walter Scott in his matchless novel of ‘“‘ The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian.”” The handsome outlaw, in a slate-coloured coat with the 
deep cuffs of the period, and wearing a Lowland broad bonnet 
well pulled over his brows, has come through the wood to meet 
the young girl he has betrayed. Evidently his behaviour shows 
respect and sympathy. He places his hand tenderly upon her arm 
which leans upon the wall dividing the lovers. His words seem 
to bring little consolation to her, for she holds her blue snood, 
which, when binding the hair, is the emblem of maiden purity, 


listlessly in her hand, and lifts her eyes sorrowfully heavenward. — 
The faithful collie which has accompanied her from her father’s — 
cottage looks up wistfully in her face. as if he knew of the sore 


tribulation of his mistress. Effie is simply attired in a loose pale- 
pink “wrapper ;” and, as she leans with her elbow on the dyke, 
backed by the red-berried wild-rose bush, which was in bloom 
probably when last they met, she looks the personification of 
hopelessness. 


with such tenderness and purity a sentiment which speaks to the 


heart of all. The work is to be engraved. It is sure to make an — 


interesting, touching, and popular print. 


The whole scheme of colour is unobtrusive and — 
quiet, and Mr. Millais is to be congratulated on having embodied — 
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SYMBOLS OF THE SEASONS AND. MONTHS REPRESENTED IN EARLY ART.* 


By THE REV. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


> 


HE calendar, ‘‘ Mensium Note,’’ in the Cologne 
edition of Bede, contains the symbols of the 
months, with a zodiac. On the other hand, 
into the band of sculptured medallions that 
enrich the order of the arch which acts as the 
dripstone of the west doorway of the well- 
known Anglo-Norman church at Iffley, near 

Oxford, the signs of the zodiac are introduced, but they are not 

accompanied by the symbols of the months. In the interesting 

church at Brinsop, in Herefordshire, again, the zodiac is alone; 
and, once more, the signs, without the symbols, may be seen in 
the bosses of a part of the vaulting of the cloisters at Merton 

College, Oxford. Parts of a zodiac also, as well as parts of a 

series of the month symbols, have been noticed remaining in 

early works in various parts of the country. In the great 
churches of the Continent perfect zodiacs and series of the month 
symbols are of far more common occurrence, and particularly 
in doorway-arches, than here in England: possibly, however, 
we may have lost these representations during the vicissitudes 
of past times, and perhaps in an especial degree in wall and 
vaulting paintings, more frequently than corresponding losses 
have taken place in other countries. From M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
to whom all artists and archeologists are so largely indebted, 
~ we learn that the most perfect series of the signs and symbols 
known by him to be in existence is sculptured upon the prin- 
cipal doorway-arch of the Abbey Church of Vezelay, a work of 
the twelfth century when not far advanced from its commence- 
ment; he also mentions beautiful zodiacs to exist on the door- 
way of the Lady Chapel, on the south side of the Cathedral of 

Notre Dame at Paris; and again at Chartres (‘‘ Dict. de 
VArch.,”’ ix. 551; and Didron’s’‘‘Ann. Archéol., vi. 48, 103; 
1X. 43, 105-8; and xiv. 27). Among other fine continental ex- 
amples, I here may specially refer to the series of both signs 
and symbols on the northernmost of the three great portals at 
Amiens; to another similar series sculptured with admirable 
effectiveness upon the soffit, or under surface, of the outermost 

-of the four successive archivolts of the principal entrance- 
archway of St. Mark’s, Venice ; and to other series, some with 
both signs and symbols, and some in which either the signs 
and the symbols appear alone, at Modena, Lucca, Sens, Rheims, 
at St. Denis Abbey Church at Cremona, and in a mosaic pave- 
ment at Aosta. 

Upon the vaulting of the easternmost part of the choir at 
Salisbury Cathedral—to return to Great Britain—vestiges of 
a series of paintings of the symbols of the months have long 
been known to be still in existence. A careful examination of 
these vestiges, recently made in the course of the restorations in 
progress at the cathedral, has proved the original works, evidently 
executed early in the thirteenth century, to have perished, with 

the exception of some fragmentary outlines and a few patches 

of colour. Under such circumstances it was decided to repro- 
duce the entire series, in every case each minutest fragment of 
the originals having been traced with scrupulous care, and the 
lines so obtained having been followed with never-failing exact- 
ness, when the restored compositions were filled in. With their 
habitual ability and conscientiousness this work has been 
executed by Mr. Clayton and Mr. Bell, of Regent Street, 
London. From my own personal observation I am able to 
attest the fidelity of this restoration of the old work in the new 
wherever a trace of the old work could be detected, so that its 
suggestions might be recognised and loyally followed. I may 
here remark, that these medallions have been painted in a sub- 
dued key of colour, judiciously adapted to their position both as 
regards the distance from which they must be seen and with 
respect to the effect they would have upon the apparent height 


* Continued from page 80. 
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’ conditions of sculpture and of painting. 


of the vaulting itself. It will be distinctly understood that the 
restoration of the actual paintings in this series at Salisbury 
has not in the slightest degree affected the swdsects of these 
medallions, in which the character of the original symbols them- 
selves has been preserved with. a scrupulous accuracy that 
admits of no question ; the general treatment also of their subjects 
by the artists who designed the originals remains without suffer- 
ing from the but too often destructive action of restoring pro- 
cesses. A comparison between the series of the symbols at 
Salisbury (A.D. 1220—1258) and the series at Amiens (A.D. 1220 
—1288), contemporary works, the one in painting and the other 
in sculpture, cannot fail to be regarded with peculiar interest. 

In their impersonations and representations of the symbols of 
the seasons, instead of exhibiting such a diversity of imaginative 
conception as we might be disposed to expect from them, the 
artists of the Middle Ages, evidently in some degree, though 
perhaps almost unconsciously, affected by ancient classic tradi- 
tions and influences, are found, with very rare exceptions, not 
to have attempted any decided departure from a certain definite 
and accepted train of ideas. As if by tacit consent to a formula 
to be neither controverted nor superseded, it would seem to 
have been held that these symbols should be expressed in 
typical representations either of the rural industrial occupa- 
tions, or of the sports and recreations; and of certain incidents 
connected with each season, and appropriate to it, with occa- 
sional references to the cold and the festivities of winter and to 
the heat and the repose of summer. When any exceptional type of 
symbol does make its appearance, it generally is to be found in 
some continental series; and even there it is almost certain to 
be accompanied by an example of the regularly-established 
order. As an example of an exceptional type of symbol of 
great beauty and truly happy significance, I may adduce the 
fine carving at St. Mark’s, Venice, in which, as symbolical of 
the wind-rejoicing month, March, a boy, himself a symbol of 
the still youthful year, appears gazing fixedly upon an armed 
man, a representative of the Mars of old Rome, who is vehe- 
mently blowing blasts upon a trumpet. As a matter of course, 
the forms which the regular and prevalent typical representa- 
tions would be made to assume would vary in their style and 
treatment, and in many points of detail, at different periods, as 
they would be affected by the varying powers of different artists, 
and as they also would require to be adjusted to the distinctive 
Local associations, 
moreover, with altered conditions of climate, necessarily and 
with a happy effect would bring their peculiar influences to 
bear upon very many of these works. The manner, too, in 
which these symbols of the months and seasons would be ex- 
pressed, as naturally must have been the case, would be con- 
siderably modified in accordance with the means at the disposal 
of different artists. Thus, in some examples, where greater 
space and freedom and more abundant facilities could be com- 
manded, the symbolical representations are seen to have been 
more or less fully set forth, and worked out with comparatively 
greater elaboration. In other examples the conditions of the 
work evidently demanded of the symbols that they should con- 
centrate their significance after the simplest and most concise 
fashion. And again, examples are not wanting which show 
how circumstances enabled the treatment to assume an inter- 
mediate character. Accordingly, the harvest month is symbol- 
ised simply by a-sickle, or by one or two reapers at their work, 
or by several persons engaged busily together in the various 
occupations of the harvest-field; and so, in lke manner, in the 
cases of others of the months. All this, however, implies an 
all-pervading uniformity in the ideas that underlie these symbols, 
and which give to them their character and determine both the 
aim and the range of their significance. 
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In now proceeding to consider particular examples of these 
most interesting symbols, which, irrespective of all other con- 
siderations, would claim our attentive regard from the light they 
throw upon the national customs which are reflected in them, 
as well as upon the agricultural usages and routine of former 


times, notwithstanding the fact of each symbol almost invariably | 


being associated with its own particular month, it appears 
desirable here to group together the representative figures and 
objects of the ¢hree months that form each SEASON, and con- 


sequently have more thana little in;ccommon, and thus, from each 
of these groups to produce the collective symbols of each one of 
the four seasons of the year. Should it be desired to denote 
a season by a single symbol, the one to be chosen, as being 
pre-eminently appropriate and characteristic, would be the 
symbol either of the central month of any one group, or that of 
the third of the three months forming such group. It will be 
borne in mind that certain important occupations of husbandry, 
as ploughing and sowing, for example, would be associated 
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Fig. 7.—Summer : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 


with different months, and perhaps even with different seasons, 
in the southern and in the northern districts of our island. In 
warmer climates a distinction such as this, more widely ex- 
tended, would be far more decided ; and some symbols, incon- 
sistent with colder regions, where the dolce far niente of a 
southern or eastern summer would not be recognised, are there 
introduced, and well understood and appreciated. It is worthy 
of note, however, that in early times the vintage, now so charac- 
teristic of the South and East, held a much more prominent 
position among our own ancestors. in the occupation of this 
island than we now can claim for it. Still, in warm climates, 
the spring pruning of vines and the autumnal vintage always 


have corresponded with the spring sowing of corn and the 
autumnal harvest in climates that are colder. 


SYMBOLS OF THE SEASONS. 


It may be well to introduce the mediaeval symbolisation of the 
SEASONS by prefacing my notices of what was written, sculp- 
tured, and painted in connection with this subject in the Middle 
Ages, with an example of the forms under which Classic Art is 
found to have given expression to the same sentiment. 

In a Roman tesselated pavement of unusual beauty and excel- 
lence as a work of Art, discovered in the year 1849 at Cirencester, 


Fig. 8.—Summer : Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 


nine circular medallions are introduced, four of their number 
having originally been placed at the four angles of the compo- 
sition. Of these angle-medallions three still remain in admirable 
preservation. They contain—1. A bust of FLORA, imperson- 
ating Sfrzmg in a youthful female, nude, or very lightly clad, 
her head wreathed with flowers and leaves, flowers in her hand, 
and a swallow, as if just returned, perched on her left shoulder. 
2. A bust of CERES, symbol of Swmmer; a female of more 
mature age, nude, crowned with ripe corn, in her right hand a 
sickle, and her left hand holding two heavy ears of ripe wheat. 
In like manner, Shakespeare places in the hand of Ceres 


“Wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease.” 


3. A bust of PoMONA, representing Autumn, also a fernale of 
mature age, wearing a light mantle, which is secured by a2 
circular fibula on her left shoulder, having a head-dress woven 
of green leaves and ripe fruits, and in her right hand holding a_ 
large pruning-hook ; her left hand is broken away. 4. Doubt- 
less the fourth of this group of medallions, which completed the ha 
series of busts symbolical of the seasons, was a corresponding 
impersonation of Wexter. The loss at Cirencester is made 
good in another Roman pavement, more elaborate in treatment, 
but inferior in artistic merit, found at Bignor, which retains one 
only of its angle-medallions ; and, happily enough, in this one 
Winter certainly is symbolised by the bust of a female some-— 
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_what advanced in years, wearing a close-fitting dark hood, with 


dark drapery drawn over her shoulders, and holding a leafless 
branch (see Archeological Fournal, vi. 321, where the Ciren- 
cester pavement is well engraved). In addition to these 
Romano-British examples, it will be sufficient here to refer to 
one series of symbols of the seasons on classic ground, in which 
the impersonation of Wznzer, fully clothed and empty-handed, 
is riding on a goat; that of Sfrz2g, nude above the waist, and 
holding a flower, is mounted on a stag; that of Szszmer, also 
partly nude, rides on a panther, and is accompanied by a swan; 


while the personification of Azzam, fully clothed except the | 


arms, with a vine-branch in her hand, rides upon a bull. 
Whether from any such source as this certain medizval miserere- 
carvings may have been derived, indirectly, indeed, and yet not 
the less really, | am unable even to offer any decided opinion. 
Still, some such derivation suggests itself for two hunters, the 
one at Gloucester, mounted on a goat, and the other at Norwich, 
ona boar; for the nude female covered with a net, with flowers 
over her head and carrying a rabbit, riding on a goat, at Wor- 
cester; and for the nude female riding, amidst flowers, upon a 
stag, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

One other ancient example I must also notice, recently dis- 


Fig. 9.—Summer : Miserere-carving, 


covered on ground which, if not strictly classic, has what little 
is known of its history closely associated with the early history 
of Rome, while to the classic literature of its great and trium- 
phant rival it is indebted as well even for its historical existence 
as for its eminent renown. The example in question, which 
again illustrates the practice, evidently in fayour with ancient 
mosaic artists, to introduce into their more important works 
representations of the symbols of the seasons, occurs in a very 
remarkable square pavement, measuring when complete about 
twenty-eight feet on each side, discovered, covered with ten feet of 


Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 


soil and in parts very seriously injured, at Carthage, in 1844, by 
Mr. Davis. An extremely curious, interesting, and well-illustrated 
account of the excavations, in the course of which the remains 
of this pavement were brought to light, is contained in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxviil. pp. 202—236. Arranged in twelve 
panels, forming a circle round a central subject now lost, this 
composition had full-length figures symbolical of the months, 
of which three, representing March, April, and July, remain 
almost perfect. At each angle, within a broad and _ highly- 
enriched border, and accompanied with an abundance of beau- 
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Fig. 10.—Autumn: Miserere-carving, Worcester Cathedral, c. A.D. 1395. 


tiful arabesque work, was a circular medallion containing a | to ancient Art; ‘they are usually in the form of children carry- 


bust symbolical of one of the four seasons. Two of these medal- 
lions also remain. In one of them is a female head, of some- 
what forbidding aspect, without symbols of any kind: she has 
a peculiar head-dress, wears ear-rings, and has a purple stripe 
in what is shown of her dress. The other medallion has in it a 
female head of great beauty, crowned with ears of corn, and 
wearing a forgue of gold, her ear-rings apparently being silver. 


_ There can be little doubt that this spirited mosaic represents 


the season of summer. ‘‘ Representations of the seasons are 
“hot rare,’’ says the writer in the Avche@ologza, when referring 


ing appropriate emblems. Such is their appearance on the 
Imperial coins inscribed TEMPORUM FELICITAS, where four 
boys are dancing. On a silver acerra belonging to Mr. John 
Webb, they appear as boys with appropriate symbols. On the 
arch of Severus they are presented as genii, with baskets of 
flowers, fruit, &c.. They are figured on a sarcophagus in the 
Barberini Collection as winged genii, the occupations of each 
season being indicated below by small groups of figures. On a. 
silver sz#zZa, found at Tourdan, near Vienne, and now in the 
British Museum, we find them represented as females seated on 
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various animals.’’ The writer then proceeds to notice the 
mosaic symbols in the pavements found at Cirencester and 
Bignor. 

Spenser, in ‘‘The Faerie Queene’? (vi., vii.), with his rich 
fancy, his firm hand, light touch, and vivid colouring, thus 
blending medieval with classic feeling, in symbolical array, has 
sketched his impersonations of the Seasons and the AZonths as 


“Nature 
Bade Order call them all before her Majesty.” 


“So forth issued the SEAsons of the Year: 
First, lusty Sfrzmg, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, and new bloosmes did beare 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres. 
. . . in his hand a javelin he did beare, 
That as some did him love, so others did him feare. 


“ Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light; 
And on his head a girlond well beseeme 
He wore. 
. . - and in his hand he bore 


A boawe and shaftes. 


“ Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyd in his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him laugh. .... 
Upon his head a wreath, that was enrold 
With eares of corne of every sort; 
And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 
To reape the ripend fruits the which the earth had yold. 


“ Lastly came Winter, clothed all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill, 

Whist on his hoary beard his breath did freese. 
In his right hand a tipped staff he held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still, 
For he was faint with cold and weak with eld.” 


So Spenser. Writing about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the following four lines, Tusser, a poet of a different 
calibre, and yet in his own order well worthy of no mean repute, 
gives what he holds to be a correct general idea of the typical 
occupations appropriate to each Season, and from which the 
Season Symbols might rightly be derived :— 

«In Springtime we reare, we sow, and we plant ; 
In Summer get vittels, least after we want; 


In Harvest we carry in corne and the fruite 
In Winter to spend, as we need of each suit.”” 


‘* The yeare I compare, as I find for a truth, 
The Sfrimg unto childhood, the Sxmmer to youth; 
The Harvest to manhood, the W2znter to age, 
All quickly forgot, as a plaie on the stage.” 


To pass from the Art of the early poets to that of an early 
sculptor, upon the Anglo-Norman font in the church at Thorp 
Salvin, in Yorkshire, may be seen, executed with singular free- 
dom and spirit, a group of the Symbols, not of the Twelve 
Months, but of the Four Seasons, expressed after the manner 
following :— 


SPRING.—A youthful sower, lightly clothed, equipped with a 
seed-basket, in the act of sowing seed. 

SUMMER.—A man of middle age, riding on horseback over a 
low bridge, and waving above his head a bough of a tree. 

AUTUMN.—A reaper, his sickle in his girdle, binding a sheaf 
of wheat, and having other sheaves standing behind him. 

WINTER.—An aged man, thickly wrapped in furs, warming 
his hands and feet before a fire burning in a lofty stove or fire- 
place (see Archeologia, xii. 207). 


To return to Spenser. 
the SEASONS, 


Having shown, as we have seen, how 


“Marching softly, thus in order went,” 
the poet proceeds to tell how 
‘* After them the Monrues all riding came.” 


Here Spenser places himself in accord with the early sculptors 
and painters, who associated with their symbols of the months 
the monthly zodiacal signs. In effecting this, he marks exactly 
his fine sense of the junction between medieval and classical 


feeling, and, with his pace exquisite ingenuity and Bye: com: 
mand of poetic power, he engages ‘in the service of the Symbols 
the aid and co-operation of the Signs. Thus Spenser repre-— 
sents MARCH, armed like his classic prototype, and yet pro- 
vided with his proper medizval northern equipment, to hav 
advanced, leading the procession of the Months, ‘‘ riding on his — 
sign, the Ram.’’ In the same spirit he causes ‘‘twin’’ maidens _ 
to crown May with flowers; and SEPTEMBER he depicts em- 
ployed in gathering in the general harvest, and portioning it 
out with his proper zodiacal sign, the Scales. Our present 
| concern, however, is chiefly with what the grand old poet has 
to say of the ‘“‘Monthes’”’ themselves. And this it is :— 


“ First, sturdy Marcu, with brows full sternly bent, 
And strongly armed. 
. in his hand a spade he also hent, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strowed as he went, 


** Next came fresh APRIL... .~ 


As in “March” he unites his military and his agricultural — 
functions, so in ‘‘ April’’ the poet mingles the medieval image — 
of this month’s floral attributes with the classical, by mounting — 
him upon Europa’s flower-garlanded bull, to represent his own 
zodiacal sign, Taurus; and, in so doing, with exquisite tact he 
emphatically AZrz/-zzes him by 


“ His being wet with showers.” 


“Then came faire May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckd with all dainties of her Season’s pryde, 
And throwing flowers out of her Jap around. 
. how all creatures laught when her they spide! 


“* And after her came jolly JuNz, arrayd 
In greene leaves, as he a player were, 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd— 
As by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare. 


“ Then came hot Juty, boyling like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away; 

Behind his back a sithe, and by his side, 
Under his belt, he bore a sickle circling wide. 


“« The sixt was Aucust, being rich arrayd. 
.+.. crownd 
With eares of corne. 


“ Next him SEPTEMBER. 
. heavy laden with the spoyle 
Of harvest Beet wich he made his boot, 
And him enrichd with bounty of the soyle ; 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest toyle, 
He held a knife-hook. 


“ Then came OcrtoseER, full of merry glee, 
For yet his noule was totty of the mast, 
Which he was Paris BA in the wine- -fat’s see, 
And of the j joyous oyl. 
. « eeke by his side 
He had his ploughing-share and coulter ready tyde. 


“ Next was Novemper: he full grosse and fat— 
. had been a fatting hogs of late. 
In planting eeke he took no small delight. 


“ And after him came next the chill DECEMBER ; 
Yet he, through merry feasting which he made, - 
And great bonfires, did not the cold remember. 
. ... in his hand a broad deep boawle he bears, 
Of which he freely drinks an health to all his peeres. 


“Then came old JANUARY, wrapped well 
In many weeds, to keep the cold away ; 

Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell, 
And blowe his nayles to warm them if he may, 

For they were numbd with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood, 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray. 


“ And last came old FEBRUARY. . .. + 
~ . +... he had by his side 
His plough and harnesse, fit to till the Evans 
And tooles to prune the trees... .. 
So past the Twetve Montuts forth and their dew ‘gees found.” 


And after the Months, in the order of that wondrous processio ’ 
the poet tells that ‘‘Day and Night’’ came, and then 
“« Howres.’’ 


_ anywhere and over anything; but as we get into the scrubwood 


minded Norwegian cow. 
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CHAPTER VI. soon arrive at the meal-mill, given in our woodcut. What a 


NY STERDAL is full of interest and character, 
with a wild river, precipitous moun- 
tains on either side, snow on the 
high peaks above, a rushing of 
waters below, hardly any track, shut | 
in by a facade of rock at the end of 
the valley ; and yet it is the way from 
Romsdal to Valdal. Let us there- 
fore explore it, and do so in two 
fyttes,—a short carriole ride to the 
Seeter with ladies, and beyond, 
high, high up, for real research, 
without the ladies. First, place 
aux dames. We tried the short 
journey with two carrioles; for an 
English mile or two we did pretty well, as carrioles will go 


and underwood the road grows worse, and the wheels going 
sometimes over a boulder of one or two feet in height, the axle 
assumes an alarming angle, and the bonder skyd-gut hangs on 
the high side to keep the vehicle from turning over—first one side 
and then the other—till the fair occupant of the machine is shaken 
to a jelly, and would fain try to walk. Still, we all persevere and | 


retired spot for business! Who would ever think of it as a centre 
to draw customers and found a business,—as a likely spot for a 
man to become the architect of his own fortune, and beginning 
with the conventional half-crown ? 

The water seen here is the Ister—ever thick and muddy and 
ever in violent motion. What a contrast to the calm dignity 
of the mountains above, in all their graduated phases! A 
little above this is a shoot, bringing down water to turn the 
mill. On our arrival the miller comes out with a quiet kind of 
welcome, and very kindly shows us the stones doing their share 
of work to bring about flad-brod for the people of the valley 
during their summer visit ; it is for the Seter people they work 
principally. Leaving the mill we pass on to the denser scrub 
and brushwood. We had with us an old Skye terrier, full of 
noble traits of character—courage and endurance—but being 
as blind as Belisarius, running against some of the rocks 
in the track not only threw him on his haunches but shook 
his nerve—that Highland nerve which is of such rare stuff. 
Let us immortalise our blind Norwegian canine traveller by 
a description. If lost, an advertisement should run thus: 
‘Lost, a brindled Skye terrier, answering to the name of ‘ Kyle.’ 
Rough broken hair, broad chest, short legged, bow-legged, 
middle aged and strong, and carries his tail high. True to the 
core, with a head as large as a deerhound’s. Teeth to match.” 


Spinning in the Seter, [sterdal. 


The Norwegians at first thought it would be well to shoot him, 
but he soon enlisted them all amongst his many ardent admirers 
when they came to know him better. 

Perhaps the thought may flit across the mind of some, Why 


bring a blind Scotch terrier into an article on Norway? This is 


why : old Kyle was taken that day for a young bear by a simple- 
Never were fear and fright more 
vividly portrayed than by the action of that animal, of her tail 
especially, on the first glimpse of the brown brindled terrier. 


; Hearing his name mentioned he has just wagged his tail, which 


* Continued from page 208. 


is quite flat, like an otter’s, and when very pleased he wags it 
with the flat side on to the floor to produce more sound. By this 
time we are at the Seter, where the piges have come to look 
after cows until September. Having driven on the only flat piece 
of grass we unpack for lunch, and soon the good produce of the 
aforesaid cow comes to our comfort in an unadulterated form, and 
thoroughly is the simple fare enjoyed. After lunch we visit 
the interior of the Seeter, and find spinning going on steadily, 


-with a little national tune hummed to the whirring wheel accom- 


paniment. The weaving is done during the winter months. In 
the summer a little spinning is done, but only by the most 
industrious. 
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To see Isterdal the only way is to walk. Let us therefore | looking down Isterdal, and the path was effaced the day before 
continue on from the Szter in the direction of Valdal. This was | we passed by a quantity of rough stuff coming down, more than 
done with Ole Fiva. Soon we began to ascend, for the end of | sufficient to have carried us with it into the valley beneath. The 
the valley is precipitous, with a fine fall, the top of which must be | Aiguilles are of a similar formation to the Troltinderne in 
Romsdal, and seem to be a nursery of ‘‘ trols’’ for future ages. 

The evening glows on these pinnacles are marvellously and 


beautifully grand, and the transitions of hue from one to the 
nit there. Some idea of the situation is given other beyond imagination and conception. 
by the large woodcut, with the Aiguilles on the right. This is 


Still we work up. 
Ole, ignoring the slightly defined regular track, goes up really 


i 
* 
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Ze 


The Meal-mill, [sterdal. 


awful places, hauling himself up, and astonishing his follower 
and companion by displaying the most unnecessary and envi- 
able agility. All honour to such strength and energy! By 
this time we had reached the plateau from which the murky 
Ister takes a header into the valley, which lay at our feet. Once 
on the plateau, we could get along better over the stunted flora 
and bare rocks, with snow here and there, especially on the 
south-west side. The track is indicated by a few pieces of rock, 
put here and there in a pile, which being of the same formation 
as the rock we are walking on, similarity of colour makes them 


very indistinct at times : the best way is to look out for one on the 
sky line if possible. After a long tramp we crossed the Ister 9 
again, still more turbid; and this was puzzling, as it seemed to ~ 
come from a glacier above; but of this more anon. We worked a 
on until we could look down Valdal, and having ‘‘ drunk in 
nature’ in that direction, took a little food from our wallets, 
and lay down for an al fresco siesta on a handsome natural 
carpet of ‘‘fjelde reis’’ and other vegetation. 

After that, Ole began telling of expeditions, traditions, and 
excursions to the Jager’s Steen, and formally wound up with 
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the report of a frozen lake which a hunter had seen, but which 
had not been visited since. ‘‘Could we find it?’’ ‘‘ Was the 
Herr inclined to go?’’ ‘‘ Most certainly!’’ So we started. 
There is a wonderful sense of freedom, and yet of a closer 
commune with one’s Creator, in wandering over almost untrodden 
ground to admire some portion of God’s works that have been 
rarely visited by man. It is suggestive of drawing aside the 
veil of the Tabernacle of Nature; and happy is the man who 
derives comfort and soul-strength in so doing! 


Ole led straight up over rocks bare and be-tumbled; not a 
symptom of vegetation ; above us a glacier coming to the edge 
of a precipice, the melting ice forming a fringed fall. We lay 
down, looking over the side on a bed of scarlet and crimson 
fjelde reiss, a kind of cotoneaster; beyond this ledge we saw 
the glacier, imperceptibly coming on, backed, in a long per- 
spective of glacial blocks, by a huge bare block of rock, and 
the Bischop and the Dronningen. This was the source of the 
Ister. The water, some distance from the foot of the fall, 
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The Head of the Valley, [sterdal, 


passed over a soft deposit, which sullied its pristine purity right 
down to the sea; the ‘‘murky Ister’’ thus acquiring near its 
origin its characteristic turbidity. 

Now for a try for the unknown lake. Ole keeps on; he 
thinks he has his bearings all right. At last (having climbed up 
by the side of a fall dashing down through bare rocks) came the 
summit, and creeping round a boulder, before us is a lake, in- 
tensely deep in colour, full of icebergs and floes of old ice. Where 
we stood was snow, with tracks of reindeer; in places the snow 


had melted, the lemmings had been there, and the reindeer 


flowers were coming up. These we eat with flad-brod, og 
sm@r, after a time, for we could not at once settle down toa 
snack without paying a tribute of respect to the majesty of 
nature then before us. The drawing of this scene is being 
rendered in line engraving, and will be subsequently published 
in this work. We began our meal in earnest, and in the midst 
of it we heard a noise like a roll of thunder. Soon we knew the 
direction. On the left side of the lake the vast snow extent was 
riven by a gigantic avalanche, which ploughed its way down, 
and coming to the edge of the rocks plunged headlong into the 
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lake, agitating all the ice, and causing the icebergs to jostle 
each other; but water and ice soon regained their equilibrium, 
and nature lay before us in solemn silence and undisturbed 
majesty. It can well be imagined that having once attained 
such a spot—some 5,000 feet above the sea—there was a 


desire to linger, though the day was fading, and. we had five 
and a half hours’ walk home. However, ‘‘ En route!’’ was 
the word, so we routed. Straight down from bare rock to — 
rock simply ends in ‘‘no knees”? after a time, and one’s legs 
become something between strips of asparagus and sea kale ; 


ij 
ie 
3 


there was, however, one thing in store: once on a fair road we 
could make some running. It was a lovely evening: we were 
late, it was true, but as horses go freely with their noses towards 
home we both took to the road very kindly, and went along with 


CHURCH OF STE.-GENEVIEVE, PARIS. 


RECENT notification informs us of the com- 
mencement of a project unequalled at present in 
any other country in Europe, and in truth, as a 
coup seul, \eaving far behind any previous Art un- 
dertaking of France or its rulers ; we allude to 
the pictorial embellishment of the church of Ste.- 
Geneviéve, or, as it has been profanely named, 

the Pantheon. Strangely enough, when this momentous underta- 

king was, in the past year, first presented to the artistic world of 

Paris by the truly zealous Directeur des Beaux-Arts, Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chenneviéres, instead of being saluted with one wel- 

coming acclaim, it encountered great hostility. However, the 

thing was in good hands, and with the full concurrence of the 

Minister of Instruction, M. Waddington, it was strenuously 

pushed forward. The artists have been selected who are to have 


Melting Glacier over Valdal. 


_ it was given on May-day. “ Quod felix, faustumque sit!” may the — 


awill. Ole did not talk much. It is the pace that kills, and 
after sixteen hours’ trudge with our provisions, he no doubt felt 
that he had done enough. With health and strength, such a 
day amidst grand scenery is a joy for ever! 


this opportunity of, it may be said, immortalising themselves, and 
they are engaged on the work. The chief portion of the subjects 
to be treated will be executed on canvas, and, for many reasons, 
will be painted in special a¢e/éers. The two lateral chapels of the 
edifice will, however, be thoroughly mural in mode, and the colour 
will be laid upon their actual surfaces. One of these is dedicated 
to Ste.-Geneviéve, and the first touch of the brush engaged upon 


genial friend of highest Art ejaculate. The preliminary operation 
of reducing the walls to a due superficial smoothness has already 
been commenced. ‘The internal decoration of this heavily solemn 
structure is not to be confined to painting. Sculpture, we are in- | 
formed, is also invited to take its part in the undertaking, and ten — 
statues are included in this competitive invitation to the Art-talent 
of France. 


A SOUVENIR OF GRANADA. 


4 age painting entitled ‘A Souvenir of Granada,’ from which 
our engraving is derived, is by Palmeroli, and represents an 
after-dinner scene in the courtyard of a Spanish chateau. The 
lady of the house, who stands upon a marble slab overhanging 
the basin, is feeding her swans for the gratification of her guests. 


The lady near her, in walking-costume, is pleased at the action of a 
the graceful birds; but the old gallant, who leans against the co- i 
lumn, appears jealous that the ladies should give their whole atten- _ 
tion to the birds and forget his presence. The couple in the back- — 
ground are enjoying a quiet ¢éte-d-¢éte, and, like the gentleman in— 


@ 


‘ 
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SOUVENIR OF GRAN A DA. 
From a Painting by PALMEROLI 


ANS, 


front of them, are no admirers of water-fowl. The rich architec- | painting in Paris, and won a medal at the Exposition Uni- 
ture of the chateau and its wall-decorations are suggestive of the | verselle in Paris in 1867. The ‘Souvenir of Granada’ was 
Moresque design of the Alhambra. | imported by M. Knoedler and Co., of the Goupil Gallery, and 
Vincente Palmeroli, the painter of this superb work, is a | is now in the private collection of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
_ mative of Spain, and about forty-five years old. He is now | of New York. 
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AMERICAN 


PAINTERS.—WILLIAM T. RICHARDS. 


— 


SS]|NE of the first American painters who adopted 
the so-called pre-Raphaelite style of treatment 
in their pictures was William T. Richards, of 
Philadelphia; this was in 1858, and since that 
time no artist in this country has achieved 
greater success in the profession. His success, 
however, is based upon real merit rather than 
as the leader of a faction, a sectional position to which he lays no 
claim. 

WILLIAM T. RICHARDS was born in Philadelphia on the 14th 
day of November, 1833. He turned his attention to the study of 


In 1855 he gave up his studio and went to Europe for the purpose 


Art at an early age, and when in the twentieth year of his age he 
began the active duties of life as a professional painter. During 
the earlier years of his career he received such assistance as was 
possible, in the rare holidays of a busy life, from Paul Weber, an 
excellent artist and enthusiastic student of Nature, who was then 
living and pursuing his profession in Philadelphia, but has now 
returned to Germany. One of Mr. Richards’s earliest pictures was 
a view of ‘Mount Vernon,’ painted for the Art-Union of Philadel- 
phia, in 1854, to be engraved as a presentation-plate, but was not. 
published, on account of the discontinuance of that institution: 


At Atlantic City—From a Painting by William T. Richards. 


of increasing his knowledge of Art by foreign study. He passed 
the winter in Florence, and visited Paris and Diisseldorf in the 
spring, as well as the Tuscan Apennines, where he made many 
studies. 

He returned to Philadelphia in the following year and began his 
pre-Raphaelite studies in 1858. Mr. Richards, in speaking of this 
departure from the conventional rules of Art, says that he was 
moved by a consciousness of great ignorance and want of train- 
ing, and when he had once entered upon the new path he con- 
tinued the painting of elaborate pictures for many years. Among 
these studies are ‘ Tulip-Trees,’ painted in 1859, for Mr. William T. 
Walters, of Baltimore ; Wood-Scene,’ painted in 1861, for the late 
Mr. Hugh Davids ; ‘ Midsummer,’ owned by the late Mr. William. T. 
Blodgett, of New York; and ‘June Woods,’ painted in 1864, for 


Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of New York. Later he painted two large 
and important pictures of the same character— The Forest,’ and 
‘The Wissahickon,’ for Mr. George Whitney, of Philadelphia. 
These two pictures are the best representatives of a method upon 
which Mr. Richards’s reputation was founded. 
Mr. Richards in the early years of his professional career showed 
a decided preference for the sea-shore as a field for study, and paid 
considerable attention to it whenever an opportunity offered. In 
1865 he passed the summer at Nantucket, where his old love for the 
sea again asserted itself, and he produced one or two pictures, the 
success of which determined him to make a special study of the 
waves. He went to Europe again in 1866, and after passing several 
months in Paris, and studying the Art-objects in the Great Expo- z 
sition of 1867, he returned home in the autumn of the latter year ‘a 
ab 
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In 1870 he passed the summer at Atlantic City, on the south- 
easterly coast of New Jersey, where he entered upon the study of 
coast-scenery with great zeal. Since then his summers have been 
passed at the seaside. Latterly he has made Newport his home, 
where, as he says, the atmosphere, sea, and shore, are unsurpassed 
in artistic qualities. 

Mr. Richards’s greatest triumphs have been achieved in what is 
known in Art as marine-painting. One of his most famous pic- 


tures of this class is entitled ‘Mid-Ocean,’ and is owned by Mr. 
William Sellers, of Philadelphia; and another, ‘The New England 
Coast,’ belongs to Mr. G. P. Wetmore, of New York. 

Mr. Richards’s early work, particularly his landscape-pictures, 
have been greatly criticised, but we have yet to meet with a writer 
or connoisseur who does not concede to him a high rank in Art, 
and a conscientiousness which appeals to his sympathies. One 
writer, in a critical notice of Mr. Richards’s landscape-pictures, 


On the Wissahickon.—From a Painting by William T, Richards. 


said in substance that ‘so carefully finished in some of them are the 


leaves, grasses, grain-stalks, weeds, stones, and flowers, that we 


‘seem not to be looking at a distant prospect, but lying on the 


ground, with the herbage and blossoms directly under our eyes. 


Marvellous in accurate imitation are the separate objects in the 


ay 


ry 


foreground of these pictures: the golden-rod seems to wave, and 
the blackberry to glisten ; but the relative finish of the foreground, 
centre, and background, is not always satisfactory, and what is 
gained in accuracy of details seems lost in aérial gradations and 
distances. Yet, as studies from Nature, these works are interest- 


g; and such power for reproducing the details, added to an 
equal grasp of general effect, equips a landscape-painter for the 
most authentic work; and some of these elaborate pictures of Mr. 
Richards thus contribute signally to the remarkable variety of style 
and individuality of manner which are so desirable a trait of our 
American school.” This view of Mr. Richards’s Art-work was 
expressed some ten years ago; it was an enforced tribute to his 
genius brought out by the patience and truth of his work as well 
as an evidence of its progress and magnetic power. Since that 
time, as we have already shown, Mr. Richards has pursued his 


ing ; 
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studies seriously, guided alone by the dictates of his genius, and 
few persons will now dispute the honesty of his purpose or the 
truth of his work. 

Mr. Richards unquestionably excels in the delineation of coast- 
scenery. A recent picture of his, owned by Mr. Bryan H. Smith, 
of Brooklyn, represents a scene on the ocean-shore. There is a 
little stretch of the sandy beach shown in the right foreground, 
but all else is water to the horizon-line. There is a broad and 
masterly sweep given to the wave-forms; every movement of the 
waves, from those which break over the foreground sands to the 
great rollers in the distance, is drawn and painted with power 
and skill. In this marine picture, as well as in others from Mr. 
Richards’s easel, we see the same patient elaboration of detail 
which belongs to his forest-studies, but it has a broader. feeling, 
and we are at once instinctively impressed with its fidelity to Na- 
ture. This picture of the boundless ocean is impressive in its 
very simplicity. It contains no picturesque elements in the eyes 
of the multitude; but it commands attention from the memories of 
the sea-shore which it recalls, its play of light and shade on the 
swelling waves, its marvellous perspective and the charming unity 


ITALIAN MAJOLICA. | ) 
By CHARLES Vie i LO ink 


HE term majolica, as has been often explained, 
4} came from the island of Majorca, whence came 
to Italy, in the twelfth century, some of those 
peculiar potteries already described under the 
name of “zspano-Moresque. 

The Balearic Islands, lying in such convenient 
proximity to the mainland, were then possessed 
by the active and enterprising Moors—that most daring and doing 
race, who had planted the standard of the Prophet in Southern 
Europe. From these convenient islands they could organise plea- 


Fig. 1.—Druggist’s Pot. 


sant surprises upon the coasts of Italy, and gratify themselves 
with much plunder. While human nature can bear and does bear 
much marauding, there comes a time when endurance ceases to 
- be a virtue, and then—war ensues. Such a time had come in the 
twelfth century, when the Pisans, and their friends along the Ita- 
lian coasts, determined to plunder, rather than be plundered ; and 
then they pounced upon the hated Moors of the islands, and turned 
the tables upon them. It is believed that, among the spoils car- 
ried away to Italy, were many pieces of the peculiar wares made 
by the Moors in these islands. That these examples, and some of 
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of its tone. Mr. Richards’s’'sea-pictures are usually grey-to) 
and to some lovers of Art their delicacy of colouring in resp 
to tone is their most enjoyable feature. ‘S 

Our engravings, after two of Mr. Richards’s pictures, are enti- 
tled ‘At Atlantic City,’ and ‘On the Wissahickon.’ The forn 
is an ocean-shore scene in late autumn, with cedars scattered aloi 
the beach-line. The subject is very charmingly reproduced in th 
engraving, but its rare beauty of colouring can scarcely be felt 
black and white. One can readily appreciate, however, its gene 
unity of purpose and the power of its treatment, without the aid of 
colour. The original picture was exhibited in the Paris Salou in 
1873, and is owned by Mr. Joseph Ferrel, of Philadelphia. T 1e 
other picture, ‘On the Wissahickon,’ illustrates Mr. Richards’s 
more elaborate style, and is one of his most poetical pictures. I 
owned by Mr. William Sellers. The fidelity of his treatment is w 
shown in the foreground shrubs and grasses, and also in the leaf 
age of the trees. Mr. Richards’s treatment of these subjects—t 
few that he paints nowadays—is invariably marked by grace an 
refinement. His drawing is never at fault, and the crispness of 
touch is charming. 


4 
rt 
the potters themselves, were carried away to the Italian coast, is 
most likely; and that the Italians, always a people with quic ( 
sensibilities, and a ready perception of the beautiful, if not of th 
good or the true, at once saw that here was a manufacture read 
to their hands, which combined use and beauty, as their own did 
not. At any rate, it was during the most vivid period of the -Ita- 
lian Renaissance (1350 to 1600) that the production of the highly- 
decorated fictile work, known as Majolica, sprang up, culminated, a 
and went to decay. Y 

The term majoléca, in its generic sense, means what de/f¢ does — 


Fig, 2.—Mezza-Majolica. 


in Holland, fatence in France, and earthenware in England) 
are soft pottery, covered with an opaque glaze called enamel. The 
term was once applied only to the lustred wares of Spain and 
Italy ; but now it has come to mean ‘such dishes—ewers, vases, 
&c., &c.—as were made in Italy during the period of the Ren 
sance, which have an expression of art, and can be termed decor: 
tive ; perhaps it goes still further, for the druggists’ pots (Fig. 1), then: 
much in use, and which may perhaps be classed wholly with the 
ful, are not excluded ; for upon some of these much decoration 1 
put. The word also carries a subdivision called mezza-majolt 


~ dominion. 
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Mrzza-MAJOLICA.—We cannot attempt to give a history of all 
the potteries which sprang into being in Italy during this time; it 
would be both difficult and useless. Of course, we know that many 
‘existed, and must have existed even from the days of the Roman 
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Fig. 3.—Portrait of Luca della Robbia. 


But under the influences mentioned, they took on a 
new life. Not only had striking examples come to the Italians 
from the Moors of Majorca, but beyond question many others hac 
reached them from time to time from the East. Common and un- 
glazed potteries gave place to the better sorts; and a vast stride 

was taken when the vessel came to be protected by a glaze made 

\with the use first of lead (plumbzferous), and then of tin (stannz- 
serous). 

The Italian writers assert that the use of lead—the p/umbz- 
ferous glaze—was applied in Urbino as early as 1300. Why need 
we doubt it? At Pesaro it reached its perfection about 1540. The 
common earthen or red ware of the country was dipped into a sdzp 
or “engobe”’ of white clay; then it was dried or baked; then 
painted, and afterwards covered with a thin skin of lead-glaze, 


' which was fixed with the fire. 


The colours used in decorating these pieces were few, being 
mostly yellows, greens, blues, and black. This lead-glaze was 
soft, but it had a sort of metallic, iridescent lustre, which is one 
of its peculiarities and beauties. It is almost useless to attempt 
with engraving to express fully the characteristics of this ware ; 
the colours we cannot give. One piece (Fig. 2) will serve to show 
the kind of design often used, which bears unquestioned testimony 
to its Moorish parentage. This finer work seems to have been 
made about 1500 to 1550, and at Pesaro. 

~The TRUE MAJOLICA is that which is covered with a glaze 
made with the oxide of tin and siliceous sand. This stannzferous 
glaze or enamel takes the place of the “s/zH” or “engobe,” and 
covers the potter’s clay with a clear white enamel, upon which the 


- colours can be laid. 


The avidity with which the new art was seized ‘upon in Italy by 
dukes and priests, by workmen and artists, we can hardly com- 
‘prehend. It would seem that the whole Italian world then rushed 
into every form of art and literature with an eagerness only to be 
explained by a desire to make good the Lost. Ages—often called 
the “ Dark Ages.” 

_ Furnaces and potters sprang out of the ground, and almost 
every good town sooner or later had its ‘“‘botega.” Of these we 


_ may mention as among the most noted: Urbino, Gubbio, Pesaro, 


eaei| “ 4 a Z 
-Castel-Durante, Faenza, Forli, Caffagiolo, Siena, Deruta, Venice, 


_ Castelli, besides many others. 


\) 


Before giving some particulars of these manufactures, it may be 
well to refer to a name which seems to take precedence of others 
among the artists in ceramic work in Italy. This man was Luca 
DELLA RoObBIA, born in the year 1400. M. Ritter says of him: “He 
was a sculptor first, and a potter afterwards. An artist of the high- 
est power, he was inspired with all the marvellous esthetic force 
and subtlety and fertility of his age and of his country. He was not 
satisfied, as other sculptors are, with form-beauty alone, but cast 
about to add to his moulded figures the further beauties of colour- 
ing and surface-texture. He no doubt well knew the wares of the 
Moors of Spain, and probably was acquainted with the secret of 
the tin-glaze already used by the Italian potters. It is needless to 
assume, as most writers do, that he discovered tin-glazes for him- 
self; but he at any rate adopted the process, and he has left us 
bas-reliefs and even life-sized statues covered with a fine stanni- 
ferous polychrome-glaze, which are among the wonders of Italian 
Renaissance art, and which to this day are, in their way, unsur- 
passed triumphs of skill.” The portrait (Fig. 3) which we give 
shows him to be among the strong and able men, who might not 
only stand before kings, but might be a king himself. 

In Fig. 4 is to be seen a vefadble, now in the Museum of the 
Louvre, which is probably among the best examples of his style 
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Fig. 4.—Altar-Piece, by Luca della Robbia, in the Museum of the Louvre. 


of work. These bas-reliefs were at first done with white figures on 
a blue ground; subsequently other colours were introduced, such 
as greens, browns, and yellows. Robbia’s four sons and a nephew 
carried on the same styles of work, but failed to improve upon 
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their master. From the two or three pieces of the work which I 
have seen, I could value them as examples in the history of cera- 
mics; as works of art, for myself not at all. 

Italian writers naturally wish to claim for Luca della Robbia all 
possible merit, and particularly that he discovered and fitst applied 
in Europe (ouside of Spain) the enamel made from tin; thus 
raising him to a high rank as a discoverer and originator, as well 
as an artist. Much discussion and speculation has been indulged 
in, which is, however, of but little interest to us, and probably less 
to Della Robbia himself. What he did do, and for which he de- 
served praise, was, that he seems to have worked at the new busi- 
ness he had taken up with honesty and persistency; that he was 
patient and painstaking. These are always good. He was mer- 
chant enough to make what then would sell ; that is, works for the 
ornamentation of churches and altars. He made, besides altar- 
pieces, rondels and squares to be set into walls, upon which were 
masks, scrolls, fruit, flowers, buds, &c., &c.; and these were some- 
times white, and sometimes enamelled with various colours. His 
nephew Andrea followed his lead, but did not improve upon his 
master; and his four sons, Giovanni, Luca, Ambrosio, and Giro- 
lamo, continued to make the same description of reliefs, but greatly 
inferior to those of the first Della Robbia. 

UrRBINO.—The Dukes of Urbino were foremost in encouraging 
and developing the majolica work of Italy; and around them, as a 
sort of centre, the ceramic art seems to have gathered. I give 
from Mr. Fortnum’s book a brief account, which may interest 
many. Having had whatever good could be derived from the great 
and valuable collections of the Kensington Museum, and being a 
man of keen perceptions and sound judgment whatever he writes 
deserves respect. He says :— 

“In 1443 what had been but an unimportant mountain fief was 
erected into a duchy, and the house of Montefeltro ruled a fair 
territory in the person of the infamous Oddantonio, the first Duke 
of Urbino. On his violent death in 1444, Federigo, his illegitimate 


Fig. 5.—Majolica Vase. 


brother, succeeded to the dukedom. Of enlightened mind, as well 
as of martial capacity, he developed the native capabilities of the 
country, and gathered about him at the court of Urbino the science 
and learning of the period. He built a noble castellated palace at 


Urbino, for the embellishment of which he invited the leading — 
artists of the day. A patron of all art, and a great collector, he — 
encouraged the manufacture of the majolica wares which flourished 
under his reign. On his death, in 1482, his son Guidobaldo I. con-— 


Fig. 6.—LExample of Amatorii. 


tinued his father’s patronage to the ceramic artists of the duchy, 
although much occupied in the Italian wars consequent on the 
French invasion by Charles VIII. Passeri states that fine majolica 
(by which he means that covered with the tin-enamel) was intro- 
duced into Pesaro in 1500; and there is some reason to believe that 
the new process came from Tuscany. It differed materially in com- 
position and manufacture from the ‘ mezza-majolica’ wares, to which 
it was very superior, and was known as ‘ porcellana,’ a name applied — 
at that period in Italy to the choicer description of enamelled earthen- — 
ware. Passeri also states that in the inventory of the ducal palaces 
a large quantity of painted ‘majolica’ vases were included under 
this name. The superior whiteness of the enamel, more nearly 
approaching to that of Oriental porcelain, was probably the reason 
for its adoption; but we must not confound the term as used in 
this sense with its technical meaning in reference to a decorative 
design known as ‘a porcellana.’ ” 

The two most distinguished artists of Urbino were /ranczsco 
Xanto Avelli da Rovigo and Orazto Fontana ; they are com- 
monly spoken of as “Xanto” and “Fontana.” Besides these 
were Battista Franco and Raffaelle del Calle. During the time of 
these artists many elaborate pictures were painted by them upon 
the vases and plates of Urbino. Following the mezza-majolica, 
the work at first showed much of the Oriental character of design, 
and the lustred surfaces were continued. But soon ambition seized 
them, and they transferred to the surface of the clay elaborate 
scriptural, historical, and allegorical subjects. Original designs 
were made to some extent; but to a larger extent the great pic- 
tures of the great masters were seized upon—such as Raffaelle’s _ 
‘Triumph of Galatea,’ and other works of the same sort. Theg 
engravings of Marc Antonio and of Albert Durer, then just at — 
hand, gave easy aid; and with such helps, with a rich and Art-_ 
loving public to encourage them, we can see how the production — 
should flourish. The vase (Fig. 5) is a good example of one of 
their best works. / i 

These fine pieces were used as presents by grandees to grandees, 
and by princes to princes. Pieces and sets were painted expressly 
as gifts for lovers, for espoused persons, for safe deliveries; as 
marks of favour, and as persuasives for favours to come. Then 
grew up a large production of plates painted expressly for lovers, 
upon which the portrait of the lady was painted ; in many cases, I 
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‘sure, with unnecessary ugliness, but with a sufficiently lovely 
tto to atone in some degree for the injury, no doubt unwittingly 
e—such as “diva” or “ paragon di tutti.” These are known 
atorz, and are much prized. In Fig. 6 we give one of these 
natorii, and one of the most pleasing. This one is dedicated to 
‘anna Bella—the beautiful Vanna; and in its time was more 
utiful than now, for it was the inspiration of love. 
mong the fancies indulged in upon the amatorii plates and jugs 
mentioned such as these : on one, we have two hands clasped 
ra fire; and above, a golden heart pierced by two darts; on 
another, a heart transfixed with a sword and an arrow over a burn- 
flame, bedewed with tears falling from two eyes placed above ; 
‘a saucer is a youth kissing a lady, and giving her a flower— 
ulce est amare; on another is a greyhound with a heart in its 
h—Per mento di mia fe in te, &c., &c.—all of these are suffi- 
tly youthful and sentimental to meet the wants of the valentine- 
akers of to-day. 
ut the subjects of paintings were not all either divine or histori- 
or amatory. Many subjects painted from the old mythology 
a too palpable qual- 
y which we more fas- 
tidious people might 
call coarse, if not rough- 
ly vulgar; and such 
- subjects do not height- 
en the pleasure we ex- 
_ pect to find in examin- 
_ ing these works. 
Bethe “‘Raffaelle 
ware,’ as it is some- 
_ times called in England, 
had a quality of design 
_ which is peculiar, and 
therefore an example of 
it may be of service 
Meri. 7). The combi- 
nation of scrolls, masks, 
_ Cupids, flowers, buds, 
_ &c., which makes this 
style of work, is found 
more or less to pervade 
~ much of the ornamen- 
tation of what is known 
as Italian Renaissance. 
_ It has sometimes been 
said that Raffaelle him- 
self painted upon the 
ajolica, but it is not 
oved; and the finest 
ieces were not made 
until after his death. It 
is true that many of his 
_ pictures were copied or 
lapted by the majo- 
. lica-painters for their 
- own uses; and it is also asserted that some of his pupils painted 
upon the clay. Marryat states that the engraver Zarc Antonto— 
ood prints of whose works now sell to collectors for enormous 
ices, beautiful specimens of which have been shown in the famous 


nd of his; and that the engraver lived in ‘the house of the paint- 
, and worked with him under his own eye, and influenced by 


Its were thus produced. But it is not to be believed that either 
f them worked upon the clay. Copies of their pictures were 
mted upon the majolica by other hands, and vastly inferior ones 


the example seen in Fig. 7, which are ornamented with ara- 
ques, chimeras, scrolls, &c., &c. 
Of the painting of Xanto, a competent critic, Mr. J. C. Robin- 


fig, 7.—kaffaelle Ware, At 


for the arrangement of his works in composition, nearly all his 
subjects being ‘ pasticci ;’ the various figures or groups introduced 
being the invention of other artists copied with adroit variations 
over and over again, and made to do duty in the most widely dif- 
ferent characters. As an original artist—if, indeed, he can be so 
considered—he may be classed with the more mannered of the 
scholars of Raffaelle. His designs are generally from classical or 
mythological subjects. Xanto’s execution, although dexterous, is 
monotonous and mechanical ; his scale of colouring is crude and 
positive, full of violent oppositions, the only merit, if merit it.be, 
being that of a certain force and brightness of aspect; in every 
other respect his colouring is commonplace, not to say disagreeable 
even ; blue, crude opaque yellow, and orange tints, and bright ver- 
digris green, are the dominant hues, and are scattered over the 
pieces in full, unbroken masses, the yellow especially meeting the 
eye at the first glance. In the unsigned pieces, before 1531, the 
glaze is better and more transparent, the execution more delicate, 
and the outline more hard and black, than in the later specimens. 
Some of Xanto’s wares are profusely enriched with metallic lus- 
tres, including the beau- 
tiful ruby tint ; these spe- 
cimens, however, form 
but a small percentage 
of the entire number of 
his works extant. This 
class of piece is, more- 
over, interesting from 
the fact that the irides- 
cent colours were ob- 
viously not of Xanto’s 
own production, but 
that, on the contrary, 
they were applied to his 
wares by Mo. Giorgio, 
and the supposed con- 
tinuers of Giorgio’s ‘ fa- 
brique’ in Gubbio. Ma- 
ny pieces are extant 
which, in addition to 
Xanto’s own signature, 
nearly always written 
in dark-blue or olive 
tint, are likewise signed 
with the monogram ‘N’ 
of the Giorgio school in 
the lustre-tint ; and one 
specimen, at least, has 
been observed which, 
though painted by Xan- 
to, has been signed in 
the lustre-tint by Maes- 
tro Giorgio himself.” 

this time there 
came to Urbino some 
artists who took the 


name of Fontana, whose works have a great fame—when known ; 
their name originally is believed to have been Pellipario. These 
artists appear to have founded a factory or “ botega ”’ of their own 
at Urbino, where they did much work which reached a high repu- 
tation. But little of it, however, is surely known. 

With regard to the Fontana family, chiefs among Italian ceramic 
artists, we quote from the notice by Mr. Robinson appended to 
the Soulages catalogue. He tells us that “the celebrity of one 
member of this family has been long established by common. con- 
sent. Orazio Fontana has always occupied the highest place in 
the scanty list of majolica artists, although at the same time no- 
thing was definitely known of his works. Unlike their contem- 
porary Xanto, the Fontana seem but rarely to have signed their 
productions, and consequently their reputation as yet rests almost 
entirely on tradition, on incidental notices in writings which date 
back to the age in which they flourished, and on facts extracted at 
a recent period from local records. No connected account of this 
family has as yet been attempted, although the materials are 
somewhat less scanty than usual. There can be no doubt that a 
considerable proportion of the products of the Fontana ‘ boteghe 
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is still extant, and that future observations will throw light on much 
that is now obscure in the history of this notable race of industrial 
artists. Orazio Fontana, whose renown seems to have completely 
eclipsed that of the other members of his family, and, in fact, of 
all the other Urbinese artists, is first mentioned by Baldi, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in his eulogy of the state of 
Urbino pronounced before Duke Francesco Maria II... . From 
documents cited by Raffaelli, it is established beyond doubt that 
the original family name was Ped/zparzo, of Castel-Durante, Fon- 
tana being an adopted surname ; and it is not immaterial to ob- 
serve that down to the latest mention of any one of the family (in 
1605) they are invariably described as of Castel-Durante. . . . The 
Fontana were undoubtedly manufacturers as well as artists, i. e., 
they were the proprietors of ‘ vaserie.’”’ 

With regard to the artistic quality of this work, I will quote the 
criticism of a competent judge, Mr. Fortnum, as upon the general 
question I have a few words to say further on. He says: 

“The celebrated vases made for the sfezzerza of the duke were 
produced at the Fontana fabrique, and subsequently presented to 
the Santa Casa at Loreto, where many of them are still preserved. 
Those shown to the writer on his visit to that celebrated shrine 
some few years since did not strike him as being of such extraor- 
dinary beauty and great artistic excellence as the high-flown eulogy 
bestowed upon them by some writers would have led him to ex- 
pect. The majority of the pieces are drug-pots of a not unusual 
form, but all or nearly all of them are ‘istoriati,’ instead of being, 
as is generally the case, simply decorated with ‘trofei,’ ‘ foglie,’ 
‘grotesche,’ the more usual and less costly ornamentation. Some 
of the pieces have serpent-handles, mask-spouts, &c., but he vainly 
looked for the magnificent vases of unsurpassed beauty ; nor, in- 
deed, did he see anything equal to the shaped pieces preserved 
in the Bargello at Florence. The work of the well-known hands 
of the Fontana fabrique is clearly recognisable, and several pieces 
are probably by Orazio. 
Some, more important, pre- 
served in a low press, were 
finer examples. We have 
said that the pieces indivi- 
dually are not so striking, 
but, taken as a whole, it is a 
very remarkable service, said 
to have originally numbered 
380 vases, all painted with 
subjects after the designs of 
Battista Franco, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Angelo, and Raffaelle ; 
and, as the work of one pri- 
vate artistic pottery in the 
comparatively remote capi- 
tal of a small duchy, it bears 
no slight testimony to the 
extraordinary development of 
every branch of Art-industry 
in the various districts of 


And the pity is that we, who buy to-day, seem to want only 
those ! t 
From about the year 1500 to 1560 is counted the “ fine period” 
of majolica-painting, when the painters of whom I have spoken 
were transferring the compositions of such artists as Raffaele, 
Giulio Romano, and Parmegiano, to the clay. These have always - 
had a great value, and always will. The prices vary as the fashion 
varies. I find at the Bernal sale, in 1856, the prices quoted range — 
from £5 to £120, since which time they have enormously increased, — 
so that Marryat quotes one piece at £880; and a beautiful ruby-— 
lustred dish of Gwézo majolica, exhibited in Sir Richard Wallace’s 
collection at Bethnal Green, was sazd to have cost $40,000, which 
one easily doubts. The most extreme prices were and are paid 
for the elaborate figure-pieces copied from the works of Raphael 
and others. When to these are added the brilliant lustres of Gub- 

bio, we have all that majolica can show. 

When the fabric began to decline in quality, the elaborate figure- 
painting rapidly went out of use, and arabesques of all kinds, con- 
ceits of all kinds—birds, boys, monsters, anything—came in to — : 
vary the decoration : these could be done by inferior painters; and _ 
the decline of majolica was as sudden as its rise had been rapid. 

GuBBIO.—The work done at this small town of Gubbio is noted 
for its Zustres ; for, while other majolicas also were decorated with 
these exquisite flashings of colour, these had a marked superiority. 
The paintings applied there, like those at Urbino, Castel-Durante, 
and the other “ botegas,” were in considerable variety, including si 
sacred, profane, and historical subjects; the beauty and the value 
of these coloured lustres were soon discovered. To one man the 
especial honour has been given of making them, whether he was 
the discoverer or not. He is known as Maestro Giorgio Andre- 
olz, usually called “‘ Maestro Giorgio.” He was not only a painter 
and designer, but he early saw and seized upon the magical art of 
imparting an added beauty by the use of what is termed Zusére. 

: It was applied before his day _ 
by the Moors of Spain and 
Majorca, and also by the 
potters at Pesaro. But Gior- 

gio seems to have produced 

results finer than any; and 
one, the ruby-colour, seems 
to be identified with him. | 
Besides the ruby, he used, — 4 
with great effect, gold, silver, 4 
and copper lustres; and not | 
only were these applied to — 
the paintings done under his . — 
eye, but works from other 
factories were sent to him to 
be endued with this subtle 

charm. f 

I cannot do better than — 
to give here the results of 
Mr. Fortnum’s careful study 
of this subject : ‘‘ Chiefly un- 
der the direction of one man, 
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Italy during the sixteenth 


century.” 

At the period of which we 
write, Italy had become the 
leading nation of Europe in 


4 
it would seem that the pro- ; 
duce of the Gubbio furnaces t 
was for the most part of a — 

special nature; namely, a 


all that pertained to litera- 
ture and the arts; her paint- 
ers, sculptors, and poets, 
had thrown over her people 
and history a glory, or ra- 
ther a glamour, which was 
but the iridescence which 
whispered of decay. Within a century all had sunk into insig- 
nificance and palsy. To-day the world visits Italy to see with cu- 
rious eyes what she das been, not what she is. 

The art and the majolica which she now produces are but co- 
pies, and too often bad copies, of that past. The manufactories 
of Gznorz at Florence, and of Gzustzn¢anz at Naples, make much 
good work; but, so far as I have seen, they blindly copy the 
shapes, the colours, and the decoration of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and attempt nothing more. 


Fig, 8.— Urbino Plate. 


decoration of the pieces with — 
the lustre-pigments, produ- 

cing those brilliant metallic- _ 
ruby, golden, and opalescent — 

tints which vary in every — 
piece, and which assume al- _ 
most every colour’ of the — 
rainbow as they reflect the light directed at varying angles upon their — 
surface. That the Gubbio ware was of a special nature, and pro- — 
duced only at a few fabriques almost exclusively devoted to that 
class of decoration, is to be reasonably inferred from Piccolpasso’s — 
statement ; who, speaking of the application of the majolica-pig- 
ments,-says, ‘Von ch’ zo ne abbia mat fatto ne men veduto fare. 
He was the maestro of an important botega at Castel-Durante, one 
of the largest and most productive of the Umbrian manufactories, 
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been intimately acquainted and in frequent correspondence. That 
he, in the middle of the sixteenth century, when all these works 
were at the highest period of their development, should be able to 
state that he had not only never applied or even witnessed the pro- 
cess of application of these lustrous enrichments, is, we think, a 
convincing proof that they were never adopted at either of those 
seats of the manufacture of enamelled pottery. Although much 


modified and improved, lustre-colours were not invented by Italian 


artists, but were derived from the potters of the East, probably 
from the, Moors of Sicily, of Spain, or of Majorca. Hence (we 
once more repeat) the name ‘majolica’ was originally applied 
only to wares having the lustre enrichment ; but, since the decline 
of the manufacture, the term has been more generally given: all 
varieties of Italian enamelled pottery being usually, though wrong- 
ly, known as ‘ majolica.’ 

It may be said that the secret of this ruby-lustre was soon lost, 
and has not been fully recovered, although admirable pieces are 
now made in England. It is impossible to convey in any engra- 
ving the subtle beauty imparted by these lustres ; it seems to me 
that this is by far the finest and most fascinating quality of the 
majolicas. 

At Castel-Durante, pottery was made long before it reached the 
name and fame of majolica. Through a book left by a potter of 
the place, named Piccolpassio, it is perhaps better known than by 
the majolica made there. This manuscript book gave some ac- 
count of the wares produced; with drawings in pen-and-ink he 
illustrated them. I believe the book is now the property of the 
Kensington Museum at London. There are some few signed ex- 
amples of the majolica of Castel-Durante in the collections of 
England and of the Continent. I know of none in this country. 
Of a piece owned by Mrs. H. T. Hope, of England, Mr. Robinson 
says in his enthusiastic way, ‘In the design and execution of the 
painting, splendour of colour, and perfection of enamel-glaze, this 
magnificent piece is a triumph of the art.’”” The ware made here 
is said to be recognised by “a pale buff-coloured paste, and great 
richness and purity of the glaze.” Still none but an expert—a 
person who has made these productions a study—could distin- 
guish them from those made at some other Italian factories. 

-FAENZA.—Under the name of Faenza, an old town of Roman 
Italy, all sorts of waifs and strays which have no other home are 
likely to be classed. Its productions have no such peculiarities 
as mark those of Urbino, Gubbio, and some other Italian “ bote- 
gas.” But for the antiquity and extent of its potteries, and also 


_ because it seems to have given the name “ fazence ”’ to all earthen- 
ware pottery made in France, it has a certain importance. I 


therefore give a single extract from what Mr. Fortnum has written 
about it : 

“From an early period Faenza seems to have produced a large 
number of electuary-pots and pharmacy-bottles ; a pair are in the 
Hotel Cluny, one bearing the name FAENzA, the other 1500, 
Many of these vases are decorated in the style known as a@ guart?- 
ere, being divided into compartments, painted in bright yellow, &c., 
on dark blue, with foliated and other ornament, and usually having 


a medallion with profile head or subject on one side, under which 
the name of the drug in Gothic lettering is inscribed on a rib- 
bon.. A curious example is in the British Museum: a large flask- 
shaped bottle of dark-blue ground, with yellow leafage and with 
twisted handles, upon the medallion of which is represented a bear 
clasping a column, with the inscription, ‘e¢ sarzmo bond amtct,’ 
allusive, in all probability, to the reconciliation of the rival houses 
of Orsini and Colonna in 1517, 

The “SGRAFFIATO” wares of Italy do not come under the 
head of majolica. The term is used to designate work where the’ 
design is scratched or incised upon the clay; and, in Italy, often 
upon a white clay laid over a darker clay, so that the design shows 
through the lighter “slip” or.‘ engobe,” as the covering is called. 

It can do no harm to say that well executed counterfeits are now 
made, both in Italy and in France (probably also in Germany), of 
the finest of the old majolicas, design, colour, and all complete. 
Even judicious chippings of edges and mild cracks are added to 
please the exacting connoisseurs. Any person, therefore, who is 
looking for the best specimens of “ genuine old ” majolicas, at the 
smallest prices, will be fairly and fully met in the shops of the 
Continent. 

With regard to some of the most famous majolica, I have 
quoted the judgments of two most competent writers as to the 
beauties of two of the most famous artists. It is far from being 
high praise. [I venture to say, in addition, that much, very much, 
of what I have had the opportunity to see, strikes me forcibly as 
being crude and poor in colour, bad in drawing, uninteresting in 
design, and wretched in clay and in glaze. Not that there are not 
good and beautiful works among the majolicas ; but it seems to 
me they are few. It is also clear that, under the influence of a 
fashion, people are creating in themselves false and evil enthusi- 
asms for what is not good, and are spending much money on that 
which profiteth not. 

Besides this, I believe the great majolica-painters, such as Xanto 
and Giorgio, were wholly wrong in attempting to transfer to pot- 
tery the pictures of Raffaelle and Julio Romano; at least, they 
can be but very poor representations of the pictures themselves, 
and therefore unjust to their models, and useless to us as exam- 
ples of high Art. 

We copy (Fig. 8), from Mr. Fortnum, one of the elaborate 
figure-pieces of majolica in the Kensington collection ; which, as 
it seems to me, is a striking proof of what has just been said. 

In the collections of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston are to 
be seen ten or twelve plates, bowls, &c., &c., which give a fair 
exhibition of the work of the sixteenth-century painters. Some of 
these are attributed to the best masters, the Fontana and Xanto, 
and one has the mark of Xanto. 

The large and varied collection of Italian majolicas brought by 
Castellani to the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876 is now to be seen 
in the rooms of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, 
and it.offers an excellent opportunity for examining and studying 
these styles of fictile work. The pieces are in great variety, and 
number some 340 in all. 


Setek STEELE VENGRAVINGS. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


C. W. Corr, R.A., Painter. J. W. Rosinson, Engraver, 


HE second picture ever exhibited by Mr. Cope 
was at the British Institution, in 1836; it was 
called ‘Mother and Child;’ three years pre- 
viously he sent to the Royal Academy his first 
essay, ‘The Golden Age,’ a somewhat kindred 

- subject, we believe. The former work he con- 
tributed rather against his will, but was per- 

suaded to do so by his friends, who were desirous to ascertain 

what opinion would be formed of the young artist’s work after his 


_ study for two or three years in the chief cities of Italy. Much to 
‘ - “ame 


his surprise, the British Institution picture was purchased on the 
“private view’ day by one of the most eminent amateurs of the 
time, the late Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey. The success of 
the little work has always made the subject a favourite with Mr. 
Cope; and in the intervals of more important labours he has pro- 
duced at various times many compositions of a similar kind—of 
which that engraved here is one—taking, as a rule, members of his 
own family as models. : 

The monogram of the artist on the canvas, with the date, 1858, 
shows the picture to have been painted that year, but there is no 
evidence forthcoming to prove that it was ever exhibited. Like 
all the works of this class from his pencil, it is characterized by ele- 
gance of composition, truthful feeling, and great liveliness of colour. 
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UNDER THE OLD FIR-TREE. 


Sir E. LanpsEer, R.A., Delt. C. G, Lewis, Engraver. 


Amonc the series of sketches by Landseer that have recently 
appeared in our pages, are two which, though they do not alto- 
gether resemble this, may be placed in the same category or class. 
One, called ‘Rest by the Way,’ will be found in the number for 
April, 1875; it shows the lofty trunk and branches of a fir-tree 
under what seamen would designate “bare poles;”’ not a vestige 
of foliage is on them, but seated at its base on the ground is‘a 
group of deer-stalkers with dogs, resting from their labours, after 
throwing a dead stag, which has fallen to the gun of the sports- 
man, over a forked stem of the tree. The other, a ‘Study of Fir- 
trees,’ appeared in the July number of last year; it is simply a 
landscape in which the trees in question are the prominent objects. 
The drawing we now engrave is a masterly sketch of a venerable 
fir that has braved for many long years the rude assaults of the 
mountain gales which have laid bare some of its branches, yet has 
left others still green and vigorous, throwing out their numerous 
arms in a variety of fantastic shapes. Here, too, as in the first- 
named sketch, are a couple of deer-stalkers, also “resting by the 
way,” with their hounds, and a wee Skye terrier surveying the 
poor dead stag with an air of curiosity, as if he were holding a 
kind of coroner's inquest on the body. This group gives much 
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4) HE state has selected several pictures from the 
Salon this year, as usual, but the choice appears 
to have been made among pictures of a higher | 
order of excellence than is generally the case. 
Not only has Bouguereau’s exquisite ‘ Vierge | 
Consolatrice ’ (which I described in my last pa- 
per) been purchased. for the Luxembourg, but 
Bréton’s ‘Glorieuse ’ has also received the same honour. No finer 
example of the talent of this eminent artist could have been cho- 
sen to represent him on the walls of that gallery. Itis a single 
full-length, life-sized figure of a gleaner, bearing on her shoulder | 
a sheaf of grain, and advancing homeward beneath the rose-tinged 
sky of evening, while in the background her companions are still | 
busied at their toil. No sentimental, soft-eyed damsel is this, like | 
the fisher-girls of Merle, but a rustic Juno, strong-armed, large- 
eyed, and massively built, a very daughter of the fields. She is a 
grand-looking creature, but withal a peasant and a toiler of the 
land. Beneath her skirt of blue coarse cloth the advancing mo- 
tion of her limbs is most wonderfully indicated. 

The battle-pieces are less numerous than they were last year, 
but have gained in quality what they have lost in quantity. From 
this verdict we must except M. Detaille, whose remarkable ‘ Re- 
connoissance in a Village’ came so near winning him the Medal 
of Honour last year. There will be no such hesitation this year 
over his ‘Salut aux Blessés.’ The young master (for such he al- 
ready is)—this marvellous boy, with the down scarce dark upon his 
lip—has_ chosen his subject ill. The picture has not the merit, as 
had that of last year, of telling its story at a glance. It is admira- 
bly executed, the figures of the Prussian prisoners and those of the 
saluting French officers being painted with all the blended vigour 
and finish of that marvellous brush, but the composition is unsat- 
isfactory, and the picture lacks dramatic interest. Besides, there is 
something well-nigh absurd in the idea of the vanquished saluting 
a few stray prisoners from the ranks of the victors. 

Since his ‘Coup de Canon,’ Berne-Bellecour has exhibited no 
such thoroughly satisfactory a work as is his ‘ In the Trenches ’ of 
this year. It is a picture at once sats¢ssante and heart-rending by 
reason of the truth and pathos of its homeliest details. A little 
group of soldiers in the trenches look on while one of their num- 
ber, Lieutenant Michel, is borne away mortally wounded in the 
arms of several of his comrades. They are just bearing him 
through a dark doorway in the rear to a safe place within the earth- 


interest to what otherwise would be a somewhat unattractive yet 
clever drawing. : 


RICHARD BAXTER. 


Engraved by W. Hunt from the Statue by T. Brock, 


Four or five years ago a number of admirers of this famous old 
divine raised a subscription to defray the cost of a statue to be 
erected as a memorial of him in the busy town of Kidderminster, 
of which place he held the vicarage during nearly twenty years, 
between 1641 and 1660. Baxter’s loyalty to Church and King was 
not strong enough to prevent him from sympathising with the Par- 
liament in the Civil War, though he bravely withstood Cromwell 
to the face when the latter was .declared Protector. After the 
Restoration the Uniformity Act drove Baxter from the Church into ~ . 
the ranks of the Nonconformists, and in this character he became 
one of the victims of the detestable Judge Jefferies, who fined 
and imprisoned him. Before this he settled in London, and used 
to preach at Pinner’s Hall and in a chapel in Fetter Lane. His 
two principal books, “ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest” and “A — 
Call to the Unconverted,”’ are still popular among a certain class 
of readers. This characteristic statue—larger than life size—by 
Mr. Brock one of the late J. H. Foley’s clever pupils, was erected 
in 1875. 
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works. His military coat has been removed, a large stain of 
blood is visible on the shoulder of his shirt, and his head falls 
back in the heavy passiveness of insensibility. One soldier, start- 
ing from his post on the ramparts and still clutching his gun, 
gazes down on the group with pained and eager interest. The 
rest look on with the dulled impassiveness of long acquaintance 
with such sights. One who is smoking a pipe, seated on a pile 
of stones at one side, seems by his listless glance to say, “It is 
your turn now—mine next, perhaps.” All the little miserable 
details of that dreary time are well worked out: the ground slippery 
and glistening with wet, the grey wintry sky overhead, the wretched 
little shelter in the background, hastily constructed of planks and 
old sign-boards (on one of these last the words ‘Marchand des 
Vins’ is still visible), and, saddest of all, a soldier's grave at one 
side, marked by a rough wooden cross, surmounted by the red cap 
of the dead man. One episode the artist might have spared us— 
namely, the eagerness wherewith a great gaunt dog is sniffing at 
the blood-spots on the ground. 

The pathos of this picture is totally lacking in the ‘ Attack on 
the Railway-Bridge at Styring,’ by M. de Neuville. There all is 
fierce and fiery action. The French, sheltered behind the cars. 
upon the track, fire upon the Prussians, who, intrenched in a large ~ 
brick edifice at the right hand of the picture, return the fire of 
their adversaries with fatal effect. Already the track is strewed 
with the dead and dying, but the ardour of the attacking party is 
by no means checked. The impetuosity, the confusion, the hurly- 
burly of an almost hand-to-hand conflict, were never better ren- 
dered. There is method in the very madness of the méée. j 

Bakalowiczi, deserting the graceful damsels and cayaliers in satin | 
and velvet, which usually afford subjects for his delicate pencil, 
has boldly adventured this season into the realm of grand histori- 
cal painting, and exhibits a large and ambitious work, entitled — 
‘ An Episode of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew.’ It represents — 
the incident which actually did take place, and of which Alexan- 
dre Dumas made such striking use in his “Reine Margot,” the res- 
cue of a Huguenot gentleman, who, wounded and pursued by a | 
band of Catholic murderers, took refuge in the bedchamber of - 
Marguerite of Valois, the wife of Henry of Navarre. Thither he 
was followed by his pursuers, who inflicted on him a second wound ~ 
in the very presence of the queen, and would have slain him but — 
for the energetic interposition of the high-hearted princess. She» 
afterward concealed him in her apartments till he had entirely — 
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recovered. The painter has brought the scene vividly before us. 
The vast, gloomy bedchamber of the queen is only lighted by a 
single lamp, which burns on a table beside the bed. Its rays fall 
full upon the figure of the wounded Huguenot, who has fallen 
well-nigh insensible beside the bed, his hand pressed to the wound 
in his side, a few drops of blood from which stain his doublet of 
delicate lilac-hued silk. Marguerite has just sprung from her 
-couch, and stands erect with regal mien and imperious gesture 
between the fugitive and the armed band who hurry through the 
doorway \in the background. She has caught up the white-satin 
coveret flecked with golden /leurs-de-l’s, and has thrown it 
over her undraped form. With one hand she retains this impro- 
vised mantle over her shoulder, while with the other, outstretched 
and threatening, she repels the advance of the leader of the Catho- 
lics, who falls back abashed before the royal presence of this daugh- 
ter of France. Pale gleams of moonlight break through the open 
doorway and light up the advancing band of murderers. This 
picture is necessarily dark in tone from the nature of the subject. 
The figure of the queen is especially well painted, and the com- 
position of the whole is excellent. Marguerite’s gesture has been 
reproached as being somewhat too theatrical, but the reproach 
appears tome misplaced. In such a moment of terror and peril, 
a queen—and one of French extraction at that—would hardly be 
as composed as a damsel dismissing an importunate suitor. 

Jules Goupil is not among these winners of first-class medals 
whose after-essays are so disappointing to their admirers. His 
‘Visit of Condolence’ fully sustains, and indeed will add to, his 
rapidly-acquired reputation, which every succeeding exhibition 
proves to have been well deserved. His ‘ Mourning Lady,’ presu- 
mably a young widow, is a very high-bred looking personage, with 
her aquiline nose, pale, finely-cut features, and massed fair hair. 
Her black dress, relieved by a scarf and fichu of white gauze, is 
very finely painted. A young Incroyable, in a suit of blue-and- 
gold changeable silk, bends low to kiss the hand that she extends 
to him with a half-condescending gesture. The lady’s hands lack 
the delicacy that should distinguish them when belonging to such 
avery high-bred looking dame. This reproach apart, the picture 
is a charming one, and very admirably painted. 

M. Baudry’s ‘ Portrait of General Cousin-Montauban’ might be 
styled ‘A Horse, with Military Accessories,’ so enormous does the 
steed of the general appear. This obtrusive animal: stands with 
his head toward the spectator, admirably foreshortened, it is true, 
and not really longer than life, but still an immense and dispro- 
portionate object, a full-grown horse being hardly an ornament 
for a drawing-room. The general stands beside him, leaning 
with crossed legs against the side of the saddle. The details of 
his uniform are most admirably rendered, the vivid red of the trou- 
sers being so treated as to appear neither glaring nor obtrusive. 
The alert, intelligent countenance of the sitter is also wonderfully 
painted with a blended vigour and refinement from which M. Caro- 
lus Duron might fitly take a lesson. In the background a trumpeter 
on horseback carries out the military element of the picture, which 
would be a thoroughly excellent work were it not for the presence 
of that gigantic-looking and obtrusive horse. 

-M. Chlebowski, a Polish artist, and one of the pupils of Géréme, 
shows that he has studied at the feet of that artist to some pur- 
pose by his picture entitled ‘The Strangling of a Sultana.’ Ina 
vast bedchamber, whose Oriental architecture and characteristic 
decorations are touched with a pencil worthy to be that of the 
master himself, a voluptuous beauty lies in soft and dreamless 

sleep, while her negro slaves slumber beside her couch. The 
bright rays of morning steal through the lattices and through the 
door, which last has just been flung open by a sinister-looking 
hand, Foremost comes a hideous negro, who signs with back- 
ward-bent and open palm (a marvellously-rendered gesture, by-the- 
way) to his companions to wait and keep silence while he goes 
forward to reconnoitre. Immovable in the doorway, his aids clus- 
tered behind him, stands the executioner, holding in his hands the 
fatal cord that is so soon to do its office for the white throat that 
is bared before us in the deep unconsciousness of tranquil sleep. 
The contrast between the beauty of the slumbering lady and the 


_ calm of her repose, with the hurried advance and hideous counte- 
nance of the negro, and the dark tragedy of the coming. awaken-. 


ing, is extremely well managed. The Oriental details of the scene, 
and the slanting rays of sunlight that shine through window and 


doorway, are treated with much of Géréme’s own skilful mastery 
of such points. 

M. Vibert sends two charming pictures this year, distinguished 
by all the delicacy of finish and accuracy of drawing for which he 
is renowned. Very bright and epigrammatic is his picture of ‘ The 
New Clerk.’ At a neatly-furnished breakfast-table sit an old 
shopkeeper and his young and pretty wife. The new clerk has 
just arrived, and stands within the doorway beside his modest 
valise, shrinking, bashful, and frightened. He is a red-haired but 
otherwise a personable youth, tall, shapely, and fair-complexioned, 
and his comely mistress scans him approvingly through her eye- 
glass, while the old gentleman, with knitted brow and severe as- 
pect, glances over the young man’s credentials. The personages 
wear the costumes of the last century, the lady’s sacque of white- 
flowered stuff being very picturesque. M. Vibert’s other contri- 
bution is entitled ‘A Serenade.’ A dusk-complexioned Spanish 
cavalier stands before a lordly mansion, wrapped in a gay-lined 
mantle, and singing to the accompaniment of his guitar, glancing 
up meanwhile to note if any signal from overhead betray the 
effect of his song. Right in front of him his servant, a jolly old 
fellow with rubicund visage and twinkling eyes, sits comfortably 
perched in the dry basin of a disused fountain, built against the 
wall, hugging in his arms his master’s guitar-case and two stout 
umbrellas. ‘Chis picture is, however, inferior in most points to the 
‘New Clerk,’ which bright and charming composition is, I am 
happy to state, destined for our shores, having been purchased by 
Mr. Schaus, of New York. 

From Vibert to Worms is a natural transition, so much are the 
two alike in talent. Both of the pictures by M. Worms in the 
present exhibition treat of Spanish subjects. The ‘ View of the 
Fontaine du Toureau at Granada’ belongs to Miss Wolfe. It 
shows a characteristic group of Spanish horsemen and _peasant- 
women around a sculptured fountain. There are more grace and 
sparkle in his second picture, called ‘The Preferred Flower.’ A 
stout old gentleman, in black-silk stockings and small-clothes, is 
showing off the glories of his garden to a handsome éorero , and 
holding in one hand a blossoming plant in a flower-pot, he is 
pointing out its manifold marvels, while his face is radiant with the 
interest of his theme. His guest takes but a slight interest in 
these botanical raptures; his gaze, seemingly bent upon the 
flower, has passed beyond it, and is fixed on the pretty girl, the 
niece or daughter of his host, who sits sewing beside the doorway. 
Full of demure consciousness is the damsel’s attitude, though she 
rivets her attention on her work with an assumption of careless 
ease that is very pleasant to witness. This little scene is admirably 
painted, every accessory being worked out with great refinement 
and delicacy of touch. 

The ‘ Flower-Market’ of M. Firmin-Girard created a sensation 
last year, which has not been followed up by his ‘Bear-Tamer at 
Aurillac.’ Therein are present his prominent defects of hardness, 
over-finish, and a wrong distribution of values, unrelieved by such 
a tour de force as was his execution of such masses of glowing, 
brilliant blossoms relieved by the skilful introduction of certain neu- 
tral-tinted objects in his picture of last year. The distant houses 
and the far-off sky come sharply into the foreground, without any 
of the softening influence of atmosphere or distance being made 
apparent. The foreground, with its groups of personages ; the 
bear, with his weird, Indian-like attendant; the terrified child 
clinging to the nurse at one side; and the usual assemblage of 
street-spectators, are extremely well executed. 

In some respects the Sa/on of this year has proved very disap- 
pointing. This was notably the case with regard to many young 
artists, whose contributions to the exhibitions of the last two years 
gave hopes of the development of new and striking talent. Thus 
M. Lehoux, a former Préx du Salon, sends ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen,’ which is even ludicrously bad. The centre of the fore- 
ground is taken up bya clumsy angel with big sky-blue wings, 
who seems to be throwing a back-somersault in the air, right 
between the saint and his executioners. M. Benjamin Constant’s 
two ‘Portraits ’ are very disappointing, as is also the ‘ Widow’ of 
M. Lematte. Yet both these artists gained medals at the last 
Salon, the latter a first-class medal, and the former one of the sec- 
ond class. We shall look next year with intense interest for some- 
thing from the gifted pencil of M. Sylvestre, the winner of the 
Prix du Salon \ast year. 
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T may be accepted as an indication of the steady 
growth of a more refined taste in Art in Eng- 
land, that the managing committee of the Dudley 
Gallery should feel justified in opening an exhi- 
bition of Works of Art in Black and White to the 
public annually. To do so argues that previous 
exhibitions of the kind have been attended with 

success, and that through their inauguration pecuniary profit has 
resulted as well to the association as the artists who contribute the 
exhibited works. As a matter of course, the public must have had 
the largest share in bringing prosperity to these exhibitions, first 
by furnishing the shillings taken at the doors, and next by finding 
the money for the purchase of drawings, without which there 
would be but few contributing artists. And yet the number of 
people who can understand and appreciate a design expressed by 
light and shade, or by mere outline, is very limited in comparison 
with those who can take delight in a coloured picture. A charm of 
very direct appeal is lost when‘colour is absent. Some knowledge, 
also, of the technical process is necessary for studying to advan- 
tage works done in ink, or crayon, or charcoal. And in order 
thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy pictures by either method, the 
eye must be keen to recognise fineness of line in the composition 
and symmetry of outline in the drawing, and, above all, to detect 
at a glance the qualities of expression that the artist has most 
sought to bring into prominence in his work. One of the very best 
examples in the present ‘‘ Black and White Exhibition ” is a ‘ Por- 
trait of Cardinal Manning,’ an etching by M. Alphonse Legros. 
The inexperienced in Art might, and probably would, pass this 
picture without taking much notice of it, simply because it presents 
outwardly no indication of what may be called inward complete- 
ness. The portrait is half-size, and seems merely to consist of a 
few hasty strokes of the pen, and ofa little scratchy shading intro- 
duced here and there; but on examining it closely, it becomes a 
thorough work of Art, and a very marvel of manipulative skill. 
The expression, brought about by the few strokes which seem to 
compose the portrait, is little short of wonderful, and entitles it to 
rank in the remarkable group of oil studies which M. Legros has 
contributed to the Grosvenor Gallery. M. Legros’s skill may be 
said to lie chiefly in the direction of dashing off portraits without 
seeming premeditation ; and it is astonishing what effective results 
he produces. The portrait of Cardinal Manning is etched from 
memory, and although by some it will be said to fail in expressing 
one or two latent points of character in the head and eyes, quite 
too remote to be discernible by any but a very constant observer 
of the cardinal’s manner, as a whole the portrait is the work of a 
man of great genius. All things considered, it is entitled to the 
foremost place in this year’s exhibition. The other contributions 
by M. Legros are equally excellent; notably so is a very large 
etching styled ‘Des Biicherons,’ a forest-scene with three men 
felling a tree. The figures, all in violent action, are designed with 
masterly power, and all the features of the landscape are indicated 
by a few firm and expressive touches after the method noticed in 
the portrait. 

As usual, the countrymen of M. Legros, who is a Frenchman, 
domiciled in England, occupying the important position of State 
Professor of the Fine Arts at London University—as usual, French 
artists bear away the palms in the ‘‘ Black and White” competi- 
tion, which is somewhat unequal this year owing to the absence 
from the lists of such important English artists as Seymour, Ha- 
den, Whistler, and Hammerton. The Paris school of etchers is 


well represented by Paul Rajon, who contributes a faithful repro-. 


duction of the portrait of H. D. Pochin, the celebrated chemist, 
painted by Ouless. This example alone would establish the pre- 
eminence of the French etchers in the present exhibition, even if 
it were not supported by some half-dozen delightful works from 
the studios of such well-known and capable draughtsmen as Mon- 
gin, Jules Jacquemart, and Leon L’Hermitte. ‘Le Repos du Pein- 
tre,’ by the first named, representing an artist lying at length on 
the floor of his studio, is an admirable illustration of the etcher’s 
skill, clear in tone and outline, and full of carefully-wrought detail. 


Meissonier the inimitable sends two small illustrations of his pecu- 
liar genius in the shape of a drawing and an etching on pieces of — 
paper each about the size of a lady’s visiting card. These little © 
gems, the_title whereof is ‘Le Fumeur’ (the etching is the coun- 
terpart of the drawing), sufficiently indicate the wealth of artistic 
power inherent in this painter. Obviously they are studies pre-— 
paratory to the painting of a picture in oils, and they represent the 
very remarkable care and forethought, and patient, nay laborious, — 
study which Meissonier bestows even on his smallest work. The — 
figure of the smoker, who is seated with legs outstretched in the | 
amplest of arm chairs, is about the size of a child’s tiniest finger. 
Every point of expression in the man’s face, which is indicative of _ 
complete contentment, and every nice detail of attitude, which is "i 
suggestive of delicious ease after dining wisely and well, is brought “ 
out with astonishing and rare skill in these diminutive pictures. 
There is a dreamy look about the eyes of the worthy smoker, and 
an expression of calm enjoyment given to the face, and both repre- 
sented with such admirable fidelity to life, that Meissonier may 
surely be held to be the most consummate physiognomist, as well 
as the most skilful draughtsman, of the present European school of 
painters. Would that artists, whether rising or ‘already risen to 
prominence in their profession—would that painters, of whatever 
degree or school—might learn to imitate the method of study exem- 
plified in this drawing and etching, contributed to the Dudley Gal- 
lery exhibition by the master of modern gezre painting, M. Meisso- 
nier. The nearest approach to a faithful rendering of his manner 
and style may be found in the works of the Spanish painter, Jimi- 
nez-y-Aranda, who exhibits a charming drawing of ‘A Flute 
Player,’ full of delicate and skilful workmanship, and thorough- 
ly excellent in drawing. M. Tissot sends an etching of ‘The — 
Widower,’ which now attracts such universal admiration at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. mh, 
Among the English contributors Mr. Hubert Herkomer cer- 
tainly holds a very prominent position, although scarcely in the 
class of work which we have just been discussing. A drawing 
in pen and ink by this artist, styled ‘Sound Advice "—an old pea- 
sant-woman at a roadside well bestowing kindly admonition ona 
wayward daughter—is full of poetic feeling, and exhibits very con- 
siderable power of drawing. The lines are clear and distinct, the 
gradations of light and shade are well kept, and much expression 
is noticeable in the figures introduced. Altogether, this picture is 
well worthy to be named among the considerable works of the 
exhibition. The same artist’s ‘ Left in Charge,’ a rough old pea- 
sant watching the cradle wherein an infant lies asleep, painted 
in lampblack and white, is an example of a more vigorous style of 
drawing, probably the study for the picture now being exhibited 
at Burlington House. Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson’s very large 
charcoal-drawing of ‘ Boadicea,’ which obtained the Royal Acad- 
emy medal for design this year, is entitled to great praise. The — 
British queen, who is in the act of stepping into a boat, her right — 
hand grasping a sword and her left upraised as a signal to her fol- 
lowers, is of colossal size. The figure is well designed and vigor- 
ous in action, and the loose drapery is treated in a grand yet sim- 
ple manner, and is skilfully disposed so as to aid in giving vital- — 
ity and movement to the adventurous queen. Of much the same 
class of drawing in regard to size, but hardly in respect of artistic _ 
qualities, is a production in charcoal and chalk, representing Ac- 
teeon torn by his dogs, by Briton Riviére, a bold and dashing — 
piece, but a trifle defective in the drawing of the human figure. — 
Mr. R. Macbeth exhibits an ably-executed etching from his large — 
picture, ‘ Potato Harvest in the Fens,’ now in the Academy. This _ 
picture, by-the-way, maintains its well-earned prestige as one of — 
the principal attractions of the present Academy exhibition. The — 
etching displays almost as much skill as is observable in the origi- — 
nal painting, and this is saying much for its general excellence. 
Mr. Macbeth is one of the most promising among competitors for 
the Associateship ; and if he pursues his present course of pains-_ 
taking study and thoughtful attention to the detail of his work, he — 
cannot be a great way off from the coveted distinction. A large 
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in various illustrated London journals, are to be found upon the 
walls of the Dudley Gallery. The best among these are designed 
by J. E. Hodgson, I. Read, G, J, Gregory, W. Small, and Mason 
Jackson. There are also several very humorous original designs for 
Punch by Kean, Du Maurier, and Linley Sambourne, which attract 
the curiosity of the visiting public, but which need no special men- 
tion here, as the merits of the engraved copies must be already suffi- 
ciently known and appreciated on the American side of the Atlantic. 

At this season of the year, when London is crowded with the 
wealthy, the smaller Art galleries compete with their greater rivals 
for the favour of the public by exhibiting some special picture, or 
pictures generally from the studios of well-known painters. Mr. 
Millais, for instance, is represented at what are known as the King 

_ Street Galleries by a painting of some importance illustrating a 
passage in the life of Effie Deans.* 

Miss Thompson (who, by-the-way, is no longer Miss Thompson, 
but Mrs, Butler) still supplies the principal picture of the season in 
Bond Street. One becomes a little weary of the constant supply 
of battle-scenes and martial subjects with which this lady has 
favoured us in the past, and begins to long for some new theme 
of interest upon which she may exercise her talents. But it seems 
evident that Mrs. Butler, by favour of the English public, must 
ever remain a painter of soldiers and a student of incidents of the 
battle-field. The rooms of the Fine Art Society in which her pic- 
tures are exhibited are thronged with visitors daily ; and so long as 
this continues, so long will there be a direct inducement to the 
lady not to depart from the line of work she has at present set her- 
self to work upon. Her latest picture, representing certain inci- 
dents after the battle of Inkerman, is as clever and excellent in 
workmanship as all her previously-exhibited pictures have been. 
Mrs. Butler’s forte is clearly in the individual character she gives 

_ to every soldier she introduces into her pictures. No matter how 
many figures she brings upon the scene, or how few, you may 
notice character in each figure—each is a separate study. Herein 
lies the secret of the lady’s great successes. It is not that she 
paints battle-scenes with altogether greater power than other 
painters who have preceded her and earned reputation in this 


class of subject, but that she individualises the figures she intro- 
duces, and makes her pictures a series of studies. The very point 
which attracted the admiration of the Duke of Cambridge, himself 
a military man among military men, was that Miss Thompson 
should have been able to grasp the specialty of soldiers under the 
circumstances delineated in the ‘ Roll-Call.’ He had looked at this 
painting for a long time, he said, and was struck by the military 
character which pervades the grouping and expression of the piece. 
His Royal Highness would be quite justified in uttering the same 
praise in-respect to the picture called ‘Inkerman.’ It abounds in 
“military character,” and is simply a marvellous production when 
considered as the work of a young lady who was never on the field 
of battle, and who has studied soldiers only in those brief minutes 
when they have been under her eye in the barrack-yard or on the 
review-ground, Although it is certainly possible to become a little 
weary of a repetition of battle-scenes, and of incidents of warlike 
strife reproduced on canvas, it would be quite impossible to tire of 
studying the parts and points of character which Mrs. Butler xé 
Miss Thompson manages to infuse into every picture of the kind 
she paints. It would be no invidious compliment, however, to wish 
that she might be persuaded to try her skill upon some fresh series 
of subjects fitted to her artistic power. 

Among other pictures of importance now exhibiting in London, 
we have an allegorical painting of ‘Christ the Great Shepherd,’ by 
Sir Noel Paton, and a large picture representing ‘ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,’ by Mr. T. Jones Barker. 

It is vaguely hinted that some persons of quality and money are 
about to build an opposition gallery to the Grosvenor Gallery. If 
they are wise, they will wait until next year to learn how that insti- 
tution has prospered, before planning another which would surely 
result in failure. The Grosvenor Gallery, splendid as it is, and sur- 
rounded with all the prestige of being owned by a popular member 
of the English aristocracy, will never succeed another year unless 
some great alteration is made in the direction of popularising its 
exhibition, The people have not yet been educated up to the 
standard of Art which Sir Coutts Lindsay and his followers profess 
to uphold. CHARLES E,. PASCOE. 


NOTES ON THE LONDON ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
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=)E like very much the cool, silvery tones of J. Do- 
charty’s ‘ Fishing-day on Loch Lomond’ (92) ; 
they contrast refreshingly with the hot sunset in 
Mr. Calderon’s ‘Joan of Arc’ (g1). K. Bodmer’s 
‘View of the Missouri, near Fort Leavenworth ’ 
(111), is also quiet, unpretending, and artistic. 
W. A. Shade’s ‘Spring-time Idyll’ (140), two 
___ lovers seated on a green, sun-flecked bank, is in a cool, green key ; 
_ whereas Tom Lloyd’s ‘Pastoral’ (139), in which a shepherd is 
seen speaking to a girl lying on a bank, is warm and sunny, with- 
out being at all hot. The lighting up of the hill beyond is remark- 
_ ably like Nature; and so is the sheep-dotted hill which bounds the 
view in the picture of the girl with the bundle of sticks under her 
‘arm, pulling after her a reluctant calf, ‘ Nearly Home’ (638), by the 
same painter. This picture altogether is very faithful to rural cir- 
cumstances as well as natural fact. Mr. Lloyd by no means con- 
fines himself, however, to the producing of glimpses of sunshine ; 
in his ‘Hundred Years Ago’ (348) we have a traveller mounted 
on a grey horse coming along a splashy road at the fall of even- 
ing, and trying, as he rides, to decipher in the uncertain light the 
directing sign-post. This artist is making rapid strides, and bids 
fair to become one of our great landscape-painters. 

A.B, Donaldson has been more than ordinarily successful in 
‘Edric the Fisherman presenting a Fish as a Token from St. Peter 
\ of the Consecration of Westminster Abbey’ (i112). The idea of 
solemn pomp and ceremony is expressed in the aspect and attitude 
of, Bishop Mellitus, King Sibert, and their numerous attendants ; 


_ * This picture is described elsewhere in this number of the Art Yournal.—Epitor, 


and the quiet of early morning is well conveyed by the appearance 
of the landscape beyond, through which is seen winding the silvery 
Thames. The archzology of the details in the picture is no doubt 
close enough, and Edric, the stalwart fisherman, bending the knee, 
is effective in his attitude without being at all melodramatic. The 
large salmon he bears in his arms is so well painted that a true 
fisherman will see at a glance that it was never caught in British 
waters, and this is the only technical flaw in the picture—a flaw, 
however, which, though Mr. Hook or Mr. Millais would no doubt 
detect it, would not be noticed by the general public. 

In Sir Henry Thompson’s ‘ Court of the Mosque in the Palace 
of the Alhambra’ (224), with a fountain in the immediate fore- 
ground, there is an intelligent treatment of light and shade in this 
picture which enhances the value of the architectural details, and 
imparts an Art-character to the whole work. Close by will be 
found ‘ The Fern-Gatherer’ (228), by W. C. T. Dobson, R.A,, 
one of those sweet young brunettes, sitting full face to the specta- 
tor, reaping-hook in hand, which the artist knows so well how to 
depict. 

A magnificent landscape by Vicat Cole, A., called ‘Summer 
Showers,’ shows a vista of a full stream, enriched with foliage, 
rushes, and floating flowers, gleams of light, and flying shadows. 
As a pendant to this is placed ‘A Cool Retreat’ (244), by T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., a group of cows standing under an old bridge, on 
the crown of which, giving a very striking and picturesque aspect 
to the whole composition, is, in bold relief against the sky, a woman 
in a cart stopping to have a chat with a man: it is one of the best 
pictures the artist has painted for along time. Close to it hangs 
‘A Bit of Blue’ (246), an old connoisseur, with spectacles on 
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brow, examining critically a jar of Nanking blue. H. Stacey 
Marks, A., has succeeded here, as he has succeeded in ‘ The Spi- 
der and the Fly’ picture, and, indeed, as he does in everything to 
which he lays his hand, in giving appropriate individuality to his 
figure. The last-named picture (313) represents a gay young cava- 
lier in canary-satin dress, sitting with jaunty air on the side of the 
table in the room of a lawyer, who, if one may judge by the odds 
and ends in the shape of silver tankards, armour, &c., lying about 
his room, is also a money-lender. The lawyer is perusing with 
shrewd aspect certain deeds which will probably be left in the 
strong box of the old spider, thus forming the first silken thread 
round the neck of the gay young fly, which will by-and-by, with 
the other silky and glutinous fibres, close round his neck with the 
inevitable force of a hempen noose. In colour, as well as in cha- 
racter, Mr. Marks, to our eye, has in this picture made a decided 
advance on anything he has yet done. 

One of the best painted marine pictures which have come from 
the hand of E. W. Cooke, R.A., for years, is ‘Schevening Pink 
preparing for Sea’ (288), not only in the colour and build of the 
grounded craft, but in the sands, the sea, and the sky, full of local 
and, as one might say, of geographic truth. 

A. Elmore’s ‘ Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley at Jedburgh’ 
(282) is very noteworthy. - “ Darnley, tired of hunting, and no 
longer able to withstand the entreaties of his friends, went to Jed- 
burgh to see the queen.” We see her here, seated, attired in cra- 
mosie, and with wistful look reaching her hand across the table 
that she may touch his; but he sulks and glooms as he stands 
there, dressed in appropriate black, and the earl will not be won 
back to ‘his duty and to more seemly ways.” The queen’s lov- 
ing overtures were in vain, and Darnley left on the morrow, fur- 
ther to woo his fate. We can with unfeigned heartiness congra- 
tulate Mr. Elmore on this historic success. We suspect he is, like 
many more gentlemen over whom the old-fashioned sentiment of 
chivalry still holds sway, a Mariolater; but then that is not one of 
the deadly sins. 

F. Morgan’s ‘Summer Holiday’ (293)—a landscape as clever as 
it is quaint—represents a boy fishing in a piece of water belonging 
to an old country-house, and approaching the boy is a lady in white 
dress, blue spencer, and straw Gainsborough. Walter S. Stacey, 
in a capital interior, represents Jack ‘Back again’ (298), and re- 
counting at the table to his father and mother, who listen with 
eager sympathy, all the dangers of “the stormy main.” T. Arm- 
strong’s picture of a girl in a brick-red dress of classic design 
‘Feeding Pigeons’ (301) is sound in drawing and quiet yet effec- 
tive in colour. In another key John A. Houston reaches still more 
striking effects, and with a figure whose significance comes much 
more nearly home to us. His ‘Banner-bearer of the Guild’ (302), 
a stalwart fellow in black velvet and cuirass, gaily besashed and 
befeathered, looks quite capable of maintaining either in peace or 
war the dignity of his ancient guild. 

H. Cafferi does his best, and by no means without success, to 
represent what ‘A Water-Party’ in a pollard-bounded meadow ‘on 
the Thames’ (305), a hundred years ago, was like; and John 
Charlton shows us what a ‘Huntsman’s Courtship’ (304) is like 
to-day ; and because it is to-day he is perhaps all the more trust- 
worthy in his representation. The huntsman, in his pink bravery, 
with his horse and his hounds all quiet behind him, stands at the 
door and chats with a buxom girl who is evidently pleased with the 
compliment paid her. The picture is full of life and colour, and is 
sure to commend itself to the sporting world. 

Miss Thompson seems determined to go on advancing in her 
art; her resolution has our respect, her success our admiration, and 
we can without any hesitancy congratulate her on her hooded Moor 
standing at the ‘Entrance to the Hall of Las Dos Hermanas from 
the Court of Lions’ in the Palace of the Alhambra (323). Carl 
Hoff’s ‘Tale of Two Conquests’ (332) is cleverly painted, but a 
little too palpably told. The old gentleman ponders over the map 
to which the wounded young officer points, but the daughter turns 
away her head and looks altogether too conscious. She betrays 
her weakness to the enemy, and as good as says, ‘‘I am prepared 
to surrender at discretion.” 

An important work is ‘ The Heir of the Manor’ (374), by Philip 
R. Morris. A little boy in white dress and blue sash gazes open- 
eyed at the dappled deer, who see and return the compliment, 
while the stately lady-mother, with her Japanese parasol, approach- 


happiest kind; and were one to consult the catalogue without r 


es. These are lively elements with which to people a domain, and _ 
Mr. Morris has brought them all into delightful harmony. This 
artist’s other contribution, ‘ The Lost Heir’ (622), represents the 
front of a Gipsy’s tent, before which we see a fair-skinned sm 
boy standing naked, to have himself rubbed dry after the process 
of washing. He holds up his little leg that the towel may have 
full play, and in order to steady himself he grasps the crisp, curly 
head of the Gipsy-girl who is attending to him. In the meantime 
the watchful eye of the Gipsy-mother, whom we see lying beyo) 
in the dim interior of the tent, with her own baby at her breast 
on the whole proceeding, and she is speculating with herself 
the amount of tangible thanks she will receive from “the kind 
gentlemen” when they come to claim the lost heir, and discover 
how solicitous the good Gipsies had been as to his bodily cleanli- 
ness and health. Objects pertaining to the tinker’s craft lie about, — 
and to the left we get a glimpse of the field in which the tent has - 
been struck. The episode, like all Mr. Morris’s incidents, is qui- — 
etly effective and pleasingly set forth. se 

In G. E. Hering’s impressive landscape of ‘ Tormore’ (334) we 
gaze upon a lonely moorland peopled with those upstanding stones _ 
associated with the name of Druid. The gloaming is beginning to 
fall, and, like so many ghosts, they rise stark and gaunt between — 
us and departing day. Like a true artist, Mr. Hering has entered — 
heart and soul into the spirit of the scene. The most poetic ma- 
terials in the world would become vulgar if treated by some peo- 
ple; while, on the contrary, objects common and familiar grow en- 
nobled under the rearranging, reconstituting hands of men of true — 
insight. We are, therefore, particularly pleased with the manner 
in which G. E. Hering demonstrates how 


‘* The old memorials mark forgotten faith 
Upon the silence of the centuries.” 


Cecil G. Lawson’s ‘ View from Don Saltero’s, Cheyne Walk, 
tempore 1770’ (396), is a most successful attempt at what might 
be called historic landscape. The aspect of the Thames at Chel- 
sea a century ago required for its realisation both fancy and re- — 
search, as well as local familiarity with its riparian character to-day 
under various atmospheric influences. The picture throughout is 
carefully studied, under conditions true and yet original. F. W. — 
Lawson, brother of the last-named, has in the Lecture-Room a — 
figure-subject equally novel in character. He calls it ‘Imprisoned — 
Spring: Children of the Great City ’ (998), to which we may attach — 
a double meaning. Two little City Arabs, a boy and a girl, the» 
symmetry of whose figures is finely suggested through their tat- : 
terdemalion attire, stand on the hither side of some iron railings, — 
and-reach forth their hands to pluck the almond-blossom, which 
to the ‘Children of the Great City’ is the welcome harbinger of 
spring. This picture is boldly painted. 

Gourlay Steell’s ‘ Challenge’ (410)—two Highland bulls about to — 
encounter each other on the edge of a stormy lake in presence of 
the whole herd—is characteristic both as regards the cattle and the 
landscape. Robert Leslie’s ‘ Calm off the Foreland’ (414) is clever 
enough, but there was no occasion for his adopting so closely the 
manner of Henry Moore; and Lionel Smythe might in his ‘ Har- 
vest of the Sea’ (420) have gone a little further and said more dis-_ 
tinctly whether he meant the harvest to consist of herring or mack- 
erel, or both. In other respects the picture is admirable. Keeley 
Halswelle’s ‘Rome from the Sistina’ (425), with a bearded Roman 
chatting with a girl, who stands on this side the wall, in the imme- y 
diate foreground, gives an excellent idea of the Eternal City, with-_ 
out forgetting the sentiment of mystery with which in the imagina- — 
tion of most people it is clothed. To satisfy himself further as to” 
the qualities of this artist the visitor must go to Gallery No. X. 
and there (1394) he will find how successfully he can devote him- | 
self to the delineation of the human figure. The scene is also laid — 
in Rome, and represents a group of naked children at the foot of 
some pillars, in illustration of the famous story of Gregory the 
Great, who, when told that some British children he saw exposed 
in the market-place for sale were Angiz, replied, “ Non Angi, sed” 
angelz,” so moved was he by their beauty. BS 

A very charming picture by G. H. Boughton, called ‘ Home- 

ward’ (452), represents a mounted old gentleman, with a lady on 
the pillion behind him, ascending the opposite bank of the moor- — 
land stream they have just forded. The suggestion here is of the 
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ference to the picture itself, one would imagine that S. E. Waller's 


‘Home?’ (453) in spite of its suspicious note of interrogation, im- 


plied also something “homely ;” but in this old Jacobean mansion 


‘* There is no sign of home, 
From parapet to basement.” 


The speckled deer nibble familiarly at the vine which wanders 
at random over the front of the house, and a young fawn looks 
with innocent inquiry at the lord of the manor, who, having dis- 


‘mounted from his horse, pushes open the half-unhinged iron gate 


and stays \his steps there, overcome for a moment by the sight of 
the desolation that has come to his ancestral home. Mr. Waller 


-is, we believe, a young artist, and if he is always as happy at ex- 


pressing the sentiment which suggests itself to him as he shows 
himself here, he will soon make his individuality felt. 

“The Athlete,’ in bronze, wrestling with a Python, by Frederick 
Leighton, which gives character and importance to the lecture- 
room this year, is nobly classic in feeling, yet full of such realistic 
detail as modern anatomical knowledge demands. We have no 
space to enter into special criticism. Larger experience in model- 
ling might, here and there, have given greater appearance of mere 
surface-freedom ; but no increase of manipulative practice would 
have added to the grandeur and completeness of Mr. Leighton’s 
* Python-Slayer,’ any more than would the most perfect finish have 
increased the awe with which we gaze on the reclining figures on 
the tombs of the Medici in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. Under 
the Chantrey bequest the Academy authorities have secured Mr. 


Leighton’s work for the sum of two thousand guineas. Under 
noble inspiration, also, must Lord Ronald Gower have worked 
before he could have arrested, as it were on the very threshold of 
death, two such figures as are in the Sculpture-Gallery. Last 
year he exhibited an ideal head of ‘Our Saviour on the Cross,’ 
which might have been conceived by Alonzo Cano in the religious 
rapture of a vision, so exceedingly sad was its expression. This 
year he turns with increase of success to secular history, and gives 
the world renewed assurance of being a great sculptor. The 
white marble form of Marie Antoinette, attenuated and tall, with 
head erect and face sublimed, as she leaves with stately step the 
Prison of the Conciergerie on the day of her execution, is startling 
in its vividness ; and were one to come upon the figure suddenly 
in a moonlit room he would draw back and say he had seen a 
spirit. His other work is in bronze, and holds the place of honour 
in the Sculpture-Gallery. It represents a warrior of the old Impe- 
rial Guard lying wounded to death on the battle-field ; but who, 
hearing the approach of the foe, with his right hand for a lever, 
lifts himself partially and painfully from the ground, and, grasping 
his musket, looks over his left shoulder with the grand defiance of 
Prometheus on his face, and hurls at the enemy with one final life- 
effort, “‘ La garde meurt, et ne se rend pas!’’ The words may be 
apocryphal ; but their spirit is characteristic and accepted as gos- 
pel. All the military details of dress and accoutrement are given 
with religious fidelity, yet the ideality and grandeur of the figure 
remain untouched. 


NOES) 


DWIN WHITE, N.A.—Edwin White, N.A., died suddenly at 
Saratoga Springs, on the 7th day of June, in the sixty-first year of 

his age. He was born in South Hadley, Massachusetts, and showed a 
taste for Art-studies at a very early age. When twelve years old he 
began to paint, and his ambition to become an artist was stimulated at 
the time by the arrival in his native town of a travelling portrait-painter, 
who took an interest in his work, and gave him some instruction in the 
use of colours. His first regular course of study began in Hartford, 
Connecticut, when in his twentieth year, under the direction of a Mr. 
Hewins, a local artist of some repute. A few years later he went to 
New York, where he put himself under the instruction of the venerable 
John R. Smith, and also studied in the schools of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. He now made rapid progress in his studies, and was 
recognised as one of most brilliant young painters of the time. During 
the existence of the Art Union many of his paintings were distributed 
under its auspices. In 1849 he was elected an Academician of the 
National Academy of Design. Mr. White was married in 1841, and 
during the years of his early wedded life he determined to go to Europe 


as soon as his means would warrant the undertaking, to continue his 


studies ; and in 1850 he went to Paris. While there he studied under 
Picot, and also in the Académie des Beaux-Arts. Two years later he 
went to Diisseldorf and studied with Carl Hiibner. Lessing, at that 
time, was the great leader of the Diisseldorf school, and while there he 
was Mr. White’s firm friend and adviser. After leaving Diisseldorf, 
Mr. White visited and studied in Florence and Rome, and finally re- 
turned to Paris in 1856, and sailed for home in the following year. His 
first pictures painted before going abroad were: ‘ Age’s Reverie,’ ‘ The 


_Death-bed of Luther,’ ‘ Milton’s Visit to Galileo in Prison,’ and ‘ The 


Old Age of Milton,’ While in Florence he painted ‘ Pocahontas inform- 
ing John Smith of the Conspiracy of the Indians,’ for the late General 
Kearney, of New Jersey ; and in Rome, ‘ Michael Angelo in the Ate- 
lier of Titian,’ for the late General Wadsworth. In the winter of 1857-58 
Mr, White returned to Europe. He painted when in Paris his great 
picture of ‘Washington resigning his Commission,’ for the State of 
Maryland, for which he received $6,000. He returned home in 1860, 


_ On his return to New York he worked steadily at his profession, and 


gathered around him a large class of pupils. In 1869 he again went to 


_Europe, and after a brief stay in Antwerp he settled in Florence, where 
he remained until 1875, when he returned home. 
fail from that time, and he accomplished very little work. 


His health began to 


Mr. White’s knowledge of Art was very great, and he was an assidu- 
ous student. His aim was the illustration of historical events, and, if 
he was not always successful, none can dispute the earnestness of his 
efforts. During his career, or until his return from Europe in 1875, his 


_ pencil was never idle, and he painted a great number of pictures, which 


\i \ 


are scattered all over the United States. Some of his best-known paint- 
ings are ‘The Requiem of De Soto,’ painted for the late Simeon Draper, 
of New York; ‘The Evening Hymn of the Huguenot Refugees,’ in 
the collection of the late Mrs. Lee, of Boston; and ‘ Washington read- 
ing the Burial-Service over the Body of General Braddock,’ owned by 
Mr. Henry K. Sheldon, of Brooklyn. Mr. White’s greatest historical 
composition, which was left unfinished at his death, represents ‘ The 
Signing of the Compact on the Mayflower.’ By his will he gave the 
latter picture to the Art-Gallery of Yale College. To the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York he left his picture of ‘The Antiquary ;’ 
to the South Hadley Seminary, in Massachusetts, his picture of ‘ Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and his Pupils ;’ and to Amherst College, where he was 
made a Master of Arts in 1855, his ‘Sabbath of the Emigrants.’ He 
also left a collection of cartoons, sketches, and a picture, with orders to 
have them sold for the benefit of the poor of the Church of the Holy 
Communion in New York. Mr. White was possessed of great amiability 
of character, and he engaged the respect and friendship of the entire 
profession. He was quiet and refined in his manners, and the subjects 
illustrated in his pictures were always attuned in sentiment with some 
lofty motive which reflected the purity of his mind and heart. 


Boston.—The gallery of the Museum of Fine Arts, which has become 
a place of general popular resort, and the opening of which on Sundays 
has had perceptibly good results, has been rearranged for the summer. 
The pictures have been rehung, and already it is apparent that the gal- 
lery is inadequate to its purpose. Many additions have been made 
within the past month or two, some of which are worthy of note. Es- 
pecially so is a very striking canvas from the brush of Courbet, the 
French painter, an idea of which may perhaps be got from its name, 
‘The Huntsman and Dogs.’ Courbet’s genius for magnificent greens 
was never more finely displayed ; while the figure of the huntsman, and 
the vividly expressive attitude and drawing of the dogs, show that most 
rich and skilful colouring is not his only talent. Among other recent 
additions worth mentioning are several from the gallery of the late H. 
E. Magard: ‘ The ‘ Lunatic,’ by Merle, a strange, wild female figure ; 
an ‘Italian Beach and Castle,’ by Troyon; a ‘ Funeral Procession at 
Venice, by Brion; and a very picturesque scene, portraying a team 
standing in the shadow of a barn, the scene being laid in now much- 
heard-of Wallachia. Several pictures, among them a scene on the Loire, 
by Daubigny, and one on the Nile, by Fromentin, have been added to 
the gallery by Mr. John C. Phillips. Duverneck’s study of ‘A Circas- 
sian,’ and several small landscapes by Corot, have been presented to the 
museum by Miss Hooper ; and the same lady contributes a very striking 
landscape by Lafarge, representing a series of pastures with grazing 
sheep, the perspective of which is especially worthy of admiration. 


- as far as possible, reflected lights. 
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Other notable pictures have made their appearance in the gallery, 
among which we may note a ‘Marguerite,’ by William M. Hunt, and 
‘Washerwomen’ and ‘ Woman milking,’ by Millet, loaned by Mr. Brim- 
mer. Mr. Hunt’s idea of Marguerite is scarcely that of most readers 
of “ Faust,” and he has somewhat departed from the poet’s setting of 
the piece by placing Marguerite plucking the leaves of the daisy in an 
open grain-field, While the conception is open to criticism, however, 
the execution is so fine as almost to lead one to forget it. Millet’s 
‘Washerwomen’ is full of the mellow glory of this artist’s best land- 
scape style. It is an evening scene by a river, and “all the air a solemn 
stillness holds.” The picture has a powerful charm, for it is rarely that 
an artist catches, as Millet has done here, the very spirit of that brief, 
solemn period when twilight is just deepening into night. 
other picture is less impressive, and proves his versatility by contrast... . 
Most of the Boston artists of note have deserted their studios for conge- 
nial retreats where to catch new inspiration and fresh materials from 
Nature ; and it will be some time before anything new can be looked 
for in the galleries. 


NaApLes.—The Naples Exhibition continues to interest the public, 
and the number of its visitors is still large, although it is no longer a 
novelty, and the awarding of the prizes has removed the suspense and 
curiosity which lent a greater zest to the occasion. For paintings Tus- 
quets and Géréme received diplomas, not prizes, since they are strangers, 
and the exhibition is only a national Italian one. To Michetti and 
Palizzi 4,000 lire each were assigned; to Pagliano, Fiore, De Chirico, 
Cammarano, Netti, and Busi, 2,000 ‘lire; to Boschetti, Toma, Ferroni, 
Signorini, Joris, Venturi, Carlandi, and Mancini, 1,000 each. To the 
best water-colour and miniature artists diplomas only were given. Er- 
cole Rosa obtained the first prize, 4,000 lire, in sculpture ; and the se- 
cond, 2,000 lire, was given to eight others—D’Orsi, Amendola, Belli- 
azzi, Franceschi, Grita, Ferrari, Bigi, and Fantacchiotti. In architec- 
ture, Castelli and Calderini received the first award, 1,000 lire each ; to 
three others the second, 400 lire, was assigned ; and still a third, of 200 
lire, to other three for their plans. In examining the works appraised, 
whether they were each the best absolutely of their class, may be a 
question, but that they merited much praise is not to be doubted. The 
Italians themselves admit that the paintings of Géréme and Tusquets 
are the best in the exhibition. Thus these representatives, the former 
of French, the latter of Spanish art, have at once, with each a single 
work, shown an unquestioned superiority, spite of the excellence and 
number of the paintings by Italian artists. St. Jerome, leaning his head 
upon the lion he had tamed and made his companion, is the subject 
Géréme selected in which to show the Italians his power. It has given 
him the occasion to demonstrate his artistic acquaintance with the hu- 
man and animal form, as well as his rank as a colourist. The lion is 
larger than life, thus forming a more imposing contrast, and giving a 
more symbolic character to his association with the aged, spiritualistic 
saint, whom he regards with an almost human and affectionate expres- 
sion, The painting of Tusquets is of so interesting and winning a 
character as to absorb the thoughts rather with the poetical scene repre- 
sented than with the skill of the artist. It is entitled ‘The Conca of 
Ave Maria.’ Two women are filling their concas at a fountain. One, 
leaning against the parapet and waiting for her quaintly-formed vessel 
to fill, is in deep meditation, while the other is raising to her head the 
already water-weighted utensil, and is about to return. It is sunset. 
The sky’s blue is broken with white clouds, beginning to be tinged with 
rose and gold. The two at the fountain are in shadow, as also the whole 
foreground, standing out, however, with remarkable clearness against 
the light shades behind. 


RomE.—The Minister of Public Instruction has published the pro- 
gramme of competition for the new National Exhibition Palace to be 
constructed in Rome. An area of 6,000 square metres has been assigned 
to the edifice along the Via Nazionale, from the church of San Vitale 
towards the Via della Consulta, A part of this space is to be left open 
for the exhibition of works outside of the building. The principal front 
is to be towards the Via Nazionale, but there are to be four, and two 
stories, one a ground-floor, suitably raised above the level of the street, 
and a first story. The edifice will contain halls for the exhibition of 
works of painting, sculpture, architecture, and kindred arts, and for the 
use of the modern gallery. They will be continually lighted, avoiding, 
The access and passages for circula- 
tion must be ample; and the building is also to contain offices of ad- 
ministration, the Joca/e for the jury, rooms for the habitation of the 
custodian and porter, for the dispensing of tickets, &c. In the part be- 
low the ground-floor will be places for storage, for fire-pumps, &c. The 
competitors must send their plans to the Minister of Public Instruction 
not later than the last day of November next, each plan to have a motto 
or epigraph, to be reproduced upon a small package containing inside 


Millet’s | 


- graceful candelabrum is the hall of the Princess Mathilde or the Lib: 


speculative owners to pay the cost of framing. _ 


the name of the author. A prize of 8,000 lire will be given to 
ginator of the best plan. A committee of artists, comprising Bomp 
Desanctis, Jacovacci, and Marucchi, have presented themselves to the 
syndic of Rome to confer upon the plan of the edifice. 

Just now, the visits of the pilgrims, and their gifts to the Pope, 
exciting great’ interest at Rome. The entire /oggia of the Carte 
grafiche in the Vatican, and another adjoining /ogg7a, are filled with 
presents, many of which are really artistic. Naturally, there are onl 
objects of a religious signification. Chasubles (the outer priestly 
ment, with a hood and large gilt cross on the back), of every kind 
color; surplices, worked by patient nun-hands ; capes, embroider 
colours upon gold plating, in which the art of the fourth century 
valled—all are arranged upon the long walls of the /oggia, resem 
in the blending of so many colours, a rich Oriental bazaar. The p: 
are divided into compartments as numerous as the donating nations. 
the French section, prominent is the gift of the marshal-presid 
magnificent tapestry-hanging. At one portion one would seem 
before the showcases of the Bocconi Brothers. There are portmant 
of cloth, enclosing all that is necessary for celebrating mass. At 
end of the loggia is the candlestick-lustre presented by the Vene 
Catholics. It is a pyramid, bearing eighty-four torches, in three sto: 
On the base, in the centre, amidst draped arms rising above baskets a 
flowers, gracefully arranged, is the tiara. On the four sides are: 
The Lion of St. Mark; 2. The words “ Pio IX—Venezia Cattolica 
3. The escutcheon of the Society and “ Societa Musaici di Murani 
4. “A Pio IX nel Giugno, Giubileo Vescovile di Pio IX.” The tiara is 
silk, in the papal colours—yellow and white. The final destination of 


The gift of the “ Sons of Catholic France” is a huge piece of furnitur 
to contain the Bull of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception ina 
the languages into which it has been translated. It is surmounted by 
statue of the Virgin, crowned with a diadem studded with diamo: 
and pearls. The woods, precious metals, mosaics, paintings, bas-reli 
intaglios, and architectural ornaments, make it very rich and ornamen 
tal. The chair brought by the pilgrims of Marseilles and Limoges, to 
serve as a pontifical throne, is of ancient oak, carved and gilded, witl d 
medallions, portraits, and luxurious upholstery. Here and there, 

break the monotony of the chasubles, there are Turkish carpets, caskets 
of odorous wood, inlaid tables, Bordeaux and other exquisite wines. 


Turin.—An Art Exhibition was opened in May at Turin. It con- 
sists of about 400 works, the majority oil-paintings. There are several 
water-colours, but few works of sculpture. The critics mention with 
especial praise three large paintings that would do credit to any exh = 
bition; ‘The Wife of Claude,’ by Francesco Mosso; * Wandering 
Actors’ (a study of dogs), by Pietro Morgari; and ‘A Shipwreck,” 
Enrico Junck. Among the genre pictures most approved are ‘ An Und ’ 
expected Visit,’ by Gonin ; ‘ Between the Ancient and the Modern,’ by 
Gilardi; ‘The Representative of Fashion upon the Alps, by Luigi: 
Bianchi; ‘In Search of a Document,’ by Volpe; ‘Goethe and Bettina 
Brentano,” by Marchisio, &c. Of the marine-paintings are particularly 
mentioned: ‘ Polyp-Fishing,’ by Biscarra ; ‘ The Calm,’ by Ciardi ; ‘ The 1c 
Grotto of the Capuccini at Finalmarina,’ by Marzorati; ‘A Dock-Ya 
at Yport,’ by Stefani. Of the landscapes: ‘ Upon the Shore of the 
Lake,’ by Calderini ; ‘A Morning without Sun,’ by Petiti; “ Solitude,’ 
by Pittara ; ‘ April,’ by Avondo, &c. There are several portraits, suc- 
cessful in likeness and execution, by Clara, Crosio, and Morgari, while 
the principal marbles are the ‘Infantile Sport’ of Borghi, and the b st 
‘Aspiration’ of Trabucco. It was so large that the case containing it 
could not pass through the tunnels, but had to be transported by m ‘lie 
tary arrangements over the carriage-roads. a 

Turin has finally received the equestrian statue of the Duke of Geno: 
modelled by Balzico and cast in Florence. 


PICTURE-SALES.—The last season, namely, the winter of 1876-77, : 
was very remarkable for the number of its Art-sales. According to the 
returns of the auctioneers, the total amount of money expended was 
more than one million and a half of dollars. It is well understood, ho 
ever, that all of the sales reported were not real, the works be 
bought in by the owners. It is safe to assume, notwithstandi 
more than one million dollars’ worth of pictures changed hands 
during the winter. The most important sale was that of the John Tay 
lor Johnston gallery, which brought in the aggregate $327,792. 
was the largest sale of paintings ever made in this country. The 
vitts made twenty-five sales during the winter, which footed up 
$400,000. Among the other collections sold were Claghorn’ 's, for $75,- 
ooo; Henry N. Smith’s, $75,000; Seabury’s, $30,000 ; Evans's, $35,0 00 ; 
Reedmoat’ s, $21,000; Charles Knapp’s, $60,000; and Frost’s, $35,c 00 
There were several sales of ‘works by the old masters which wer: 


ported at high prices, but they did not bring enough a 
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a Are You Going to Paint? 
= | THEN USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT, 


The Most Beautiful and Durable 
Exterior Paint Known. 


‘White, and all the Fashionable Shades Sold by the 
| Gallon, Ready for Use. 
Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences 


in the country, with Sample-Card of Colors, furnished free by 
dealers, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New Work, 
Or, 171 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
PELLUCIDITE, for covering Hard Wood. 


NZRENZRENZRENZRNZNE 
( TESSELATED WOOD FLOORSS, 
h4 DESIGNS ANO ESTIMATES FREE {SY 
NATIONAL WOOD-ME'G Cole 
950 BROADWAY near 239 ST. 
NEW YORK. ~ 
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CHOIGE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


3 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


_ The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Aimateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 
examination. Prices Moderate, 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MOSELEY’S NEW HAVEN HOUSE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
S. H. MOSELEY. 


Families seeking change and restcan find no spot more charm- 
ing than NEW HAVEN, CONN., and no Hotel more attractive 
than MOSELEY’S NEW HAVEN HOUSE, with its air of re- 
fined and quiet comfort. Its table is one of peculiar excellence. 
The location, fronting the City Park and Yale College, is delight- 
ful. Telegraph-Office in the Hotel. 


Superior Reading Matter 


at Popular Prices. 


TWO LILIES . ; : : Paper, so cents. 
DR. WILMER’S LOVE : e et Sac 
THE IRON COUSIN { F a a 
JOHN DORRIEN. F : Paton arco y 
MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE ; : 5m te 
HOME INFLUENCE 2 : 5s ee 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS . : : og «6 


fe a 
pa New York: D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHErs. 


In New and Elegant Designs. 


WOOD BORDERS FOR RUGS, 
_ At greatly reduced prices. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Book of Designs. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE (835. 


KRENCH CHINA, 


DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE, 
SEVRES, ROYAL DRESDEN, AND IMPE- 
RIAL BERLIN FINE PORCELAIN. 


In Majolica, Faiences, Palissy, and similar wares, an immense 
collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower-holders, and Baskets, Flagons, 
Tankards, Pilgrim Bottles, etc., etc., exact reproductions of An- 
tique Models. These novel and very artistic articles are particu- 
larly appropriate as Presents for ornamenting Parlor, Dining- 
Room, or Hall. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Li- 
moges. | 


PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


N. B.—Some articles left over from our last year’s importations | 


at Great Bargains, 


HERMAN TROST & CO,, 


Nos. 48, 50,52 & 54 Murray Street, New Vork. 


A. P. HAWKINS, | 


Antiques, | 
Furniture, Porcelains, Bronzes, India Goods, 


Are Leia Ob Wren oO - 


21 East 16th Street, 


| 


| in each edition to date. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 


Cr» 
7 HAST FIGHTEENTH STREET, 


Bet. Broadway & Fifth Ave. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
MIRRORS, AND DECORATIONS, 


GOOD WORK, RICH AND PLAIN, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Warerooms, 7 East Eighteenth St. 


APPLETONS’ 


Railway and Steam Navigation Guide, 


Published semi-monthly, under the supervision 
of the Railway Companies, 


Containing Time-tables of all the Railways in the United States 


| and Canada, One Hundred Railway Maps, representing the prin- 
| cipal Railways of the country West, South, North, and East, in 


connection with a Time-table of each line. ‘Time-tables corrected 
Square 16mo. Paper, Price, 25 cents, 


Bet, BROADWAY AND 5TH AVE., NEW YORK. | 


D, AppLteton & Co., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE MOCK TRIAL 
ARCUMENT FOR THE PROSECUTION 


Height, 21 inches; Length of Base, 2% inches. 


v 


PRICE, $20. 


ROGERS’S 


STATUARY, 


$10 and upward. 


yHE Mocx J RIAL. 
Price, $20. 


THE MOCK TRIAL,—This represents 
a parlor-scene where a young man is charged 
with committing some offense. The lady, 
who takes the part of prosecuting attorney, is 
delivering such a withering and sarcastic ar- 
gument to the judge against the prisoner, that 
he turns round for protection to the young } 
lady policeman who has him in charge. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had on ap- 
plication, or will be mailed by inclosing 10 
cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., corner 27th Street. 


Please quote ‘‘The Art Journal.” 
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SOLD BY ALI DEALERS 


Every Packet bears the Fac-Simile 


of his Signature. 


Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


MANUFACTURERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Gham, 


gI JOHN STREET, NEW-YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. | 
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Splendid New Work on Costume, by the Author 
of *‘ Polychromatic Ornament.” 


Le CosTUME 
HISTORIQUE, 


To consist of 500 Plates, 300 of which are in Col- 
ors, Gold, and Silver, and 200 in ‘‘ CAMAIEU” 
(or Improved Tinted Lithography), executed 
in the finest style of Art by Messrs. Firmin- 
Didot & Co., of Paris, representing Authentic 
Examples of the Costumes and Ornaments of 
all Times among all Nations, with numerous 
Choice Specimens of Furniture, Giass, Orna- 
mental Metal-work, Arms and Armor, Useful 
Articles, Modes of Transport, etc. 


tion (in French). 
Published under the Direction of M. A. RACINET, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENT.” 


From the Evening Post, April 24, 1877. 


“The publishers, Firmin-Didot & Co., of Paris, and J. W. 
Bouton, of New York, intend that, in four respects, this cyclopz- 
dia shall excel any other similar work: in the first place, that it 
shall be more complete, because of the abundance of the mate- 
rials, which is now greater than at any previous time, and espe- 
cially because of the opportunities for selection afforded at the Ex- 
hibition of Costume in 1874 and the Exhibition of Geographical 
Sciences; in the second place, that it shall be more exact, because 
the pictures have been made chiefly from the objects themselves 
or from photographs; in the third place, that it shall be more 
available for the purposes of artists and connoisseurs, because of 
the fidelity of the details obtained by the process of photo-engrav- 
ing; and, in the fourth place, that it shall be cheaper, because of 
the use of new and easy methods of reproduction. 

“ This work is unquestionably the best work on its subject ever 
offered to the public, and it will engage very general attention. 
In shapzliness and convenience too, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired --which cannot be said often of cyclopzdias of costumes. One 
can enjoy the colors and the contents of these ‘ parts ”’ while loung- 
ing in a veranda or rocking in a boudoir. It is not necessary to 
adjourn to a public library and to an immovable chair.” 

From the Commercial Advertiser. 

“‘ The designs are executed with great minuteness, and are so 
clearly exp that the most superficial observer can under- 
stand them as readily as the cultured scholar. Another plate, 
mes of the religious orders 
nteenth century. Of Italy, 
colored costumes of the nine- 

ull-page colored plates relating 

Poland, Greece, France, and Russia. 
is a gorgeous interior of great antiquity. 
grand columas, tropical parterre, and or- 
One of the richest plates, executed in 
xold, es the costumes of the sovereigns 
and-women of India in the teenth and seventeenth centunes, 
Of the middle age there is a rich interior, with its great open fire- 
1 and draperies. It shows the family circle at 
the pot reciting his verses, the drawing- 
and the bedroom and nursery appointments, 
which put our r 2 ‘ Eastlake’ furniture to shame. 
se we are shown a series of civil costumes. 


= 


domestic interior, w 
tions. 


With Ex- | 
planatory Notices and an Historical Disserta- 


“ The work will be published in twenty parts, with explanetory | 


notes, and a copious historical dissertation in French. From the 
high character of the author and publisher it is certain that the 
work will be more complete in detail, more exact in the reproduc- 
tion of figures, and more practical, for the reason that the plates 
are of a size and so comprehensive that they scarcely need more 
explanation than that of any contemporary author. It will be in- 
valuable for artists and professional men.” 


From the New Vork Herald, April 16, 1877. 


ms . | 
“Mr. J. W. Bouton, who caters to the very best literary taste | 


in the country, has just become the agent for ‘Le Costume His- 
torique,” a set of 500 plates, with descriptive letter-press, published 
by Messrs. Firmin-Didot & Co., of Paris. The work is issued in 
parts, of which only two are as yet published. These show what 
the work will be when completed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronotneing it one of the most sumptuous and attractive books of 
costume ever published. It will consist, when finished, of 500 
plates, 300 of which are in colors, gold, and silver, and 200 in im- 
proved tinted lithography, representing authentic examples of the 
-costum<s and ornaments of al] times among all nations, with speci- 
mens of choice furniture, glass, ornamental metal-work, arms, ar- 
‘mor, efc., the whole edited by M. A. Racinet, with explanatory 
textin French. Evidently no pains have been sparei to make 
this work complete. The subject allows of the most generous 
treatment, and the illustrations are gorgeous in the extreme. The 
-production of this work will have cost M. Didot, when finished, 
the sum of $109,00c. It will be completed in twenty parts, pub- 
‘ished at intervals of two months. Each part contains twenty-five 
-plates, and comes in a large or small portfolio, according to the 
-price, the small being $4.50 a part, the large $9.00, the difference 
Deing in the size and tint of the paper.” 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


The complete work will be published in Twenty Parts, at in- 
tervals of two months. Parts I. and II. are now ready. and will 
be sent for inspection if required. Price per Part, small 4to (8% 
by 7% inches) im portfolio, $4.50; Large Paper, in folio (16 by 
xr¥4 inches), impressions on Tinted Paper, in portfolio, $9.00. 

On completion, the price will be raised 25 per cent. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, New York. 
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[SPECIMEN OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN APPLETONS’ AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. | 


APPLETONS AMERICAN CYCLOP-EDIA. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


fintirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, 
and illustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps, 


oS 


THE work originally published under the title of THE New AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all parts of the United States, and the signal developments which 
have taken place in every branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to submit it to 
an exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the infor- 
mation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every 
fresh production in literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct and original. 
record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have been added not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of sci- 
ence and of natural history, and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, as 
well as the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather than embellish- 

ment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is 
believed they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the CYCLOPADIA, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery: of each volume. It is now completed in sixteen large 
octavo volumes, each containing about eight hundred pages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood Engravings, and 
with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In Extra Cloth, Shiai per vol., $5 00 In Half Russia, extra gilt, . . per vol., $8 00 
In Library Leather, . : : oe 600 | Jn Full Mor., antique, gilt edges, aS 10 00 


In Half Turkey Morocco, : ene 7 00 In Full Russia, . F ; ; eS IO 00 


*,* Specimen-pages of THE AMERICAN CYCLOP&DIA, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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International Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


yy MEDALS AND AWARDS TO. 
AWARDED py SX 


Si Cy NEW YORK. Tr 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as 
the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Nos. 836 & 838 Broad- 
way, and 72 & 74 East 13th Street, near Union Square, New York City, for ‘ 
GAS-FIXTURES and ECCLESIASTICAL WARE. REPORT: = 


SSN 


e_, 


1st.—This exhibit is of a large, complete, and varied character, of special excellence in design, workmanship, and 
and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas-Fixtures, the exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of designs employed, tse 
sance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. In combinations of metal with porcelain 
slass, rich effects have been here produced. 7 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures, a novelty of beauty and durability is presented. 

Ath—The Double Slide Extension-Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of motion that are of Me 
while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are unique. q 

dth.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this exhibit is of excellence, as well in workmanship and finish as tn chast 
character and tastefulness of design. 4 

6th.—In Crystal Gas-Fixtures, the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the Goods as “ CRYSTAL 
(few wires or chains being used, the arms, ete., being solid Crystal), the beauty and taste, as well as novelty of he 
designs employed, and the excellence of the material used, sive this part of the exhibit prominence and value, 

7th.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel-Rails, etc., the several exhib 
the Mediwval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church use are of 
lence and beauty, being architecturally correct in their respective schools. 

[SEAL. | A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
‘Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following report as the basis of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Ne 


York City, for BRONZE and MARBLE CLOCKS, BRONZES, and ZINC IMITATION BRONZES. REPORT: j 


For Marble Mantel-Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze and Zine imitations of Bronze, with Figures, Vases, ana 
Statwettes of the same, the Marble-work and the Metal-work of which are of General Excellence. 


[SEAL. ] A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General, 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, ‘Secretary, pro tem. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 


MITCHELL, VANCE @&. ooe 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic Gas-Fixtures, Fine Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, ett, 
Nos. 836 & 838 BROADWAY, and 72 & 74 EAST {3th ST., near Union Square, New York City. ss 


Highest Honors at the Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 


THE SHONINGER oRGANs NEW YORK LIFI 


Pronounced unanimously as the Insurance Company. 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 
Thei i ll i i h i i - : 
PORT, from which the following sanexeace: DIVIDENDS ANNUALL 


“The B, SHONINGER ORGAN Co.'s EXHIBIT AS THE BEST INSTRUMENTS ———S 
at a price rendering them possible to a large class of purchasers, having a 


combination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and pleasing effects, con- HISTORY, 1845-1877. 


taining many desirable improvements, will stand longer in dry or damp cli- 
mate, less liable to get out of order, all the boards being made three-ply, put | Number of Policies Issued........... 
together so it is impossible for them to either shrink, swell, or split.” Amount Insured....c.ccpeccseccseceuees 


THE ONLY ORGANS AWARDED THIS RANK. Premium Receipts...........-.-+:.s0+05 
Death-Claims Paid..................... 


This Medal and Award was granted after the most severe competition of 


the best makers, before one of the ~ost competent juries ever assembled. Dividends and Return Prem’s Paid.. 22,000,0 
a New styles aad prices just issued, which are in accordance with our rule, 

the BEsT ORGAN for the least money. A fine Stool boxed free with each 

the BE CONDITION, JANUARY 1, 1877. 


Total Amount Insured.............. z 


Cash Assets. «<..:sccces teh eeeeeeeeeeees 
B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., * Surplus, Company’s Standard..... t 


(Established 1850.) 97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. |* . do. N. Y. State do. over 


ales discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, Teachers, Churches, | }tumber of Policies in force 
and Lodges. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail, upon application to 


A VOLUME OF CHARMING ART-GOSSIP.- BUSINESS, 1876. 
3 ; New Policies Issued...........-...- hs 


GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST'S PORTFOLIO, smo ineet 


Total Income:.: 3.1 2-cse sop Re eR eneerionat 
By JAMES E. FREEMAN. Interest Receipts........-..-.:es0eeeeee es 
Death-Claims Paid...............+ Nah ele ees 
Interest exceeded Death-Claims...... 
Dividends and Return Prem’s Paid.. 


Mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price. momo. SGloth; ‘Prices mmcnieaeiya stale eso $1.25. 


Increase in Assets........-...s0seenseeee D0 
] j FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. Our Cigarettes are as fine as * Exclusive of the amount ($517,504.84) specially reserved 
(= DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. _&] can be produced. Only the best contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 
9 a eemmmsd French Cigarette paper is used, 
which is free from mineral and other injurious substances. 2 Every desirable form of Policy issued 


L?AMERIQUE—A delicious Cigarette, of Perique and Vanity Fair. Most convenient and elegantly gotten up. Un- Company was the pioneer in the matter 


like all others. Samples, 15 cents. Highest Award, Vienna, 1873, and Centennial, 1876. Our Peerless and Plain > . 
Fine=-Cut Chewing are unsurpassed.—The only brands receiving the Vienna Award. Always Uniform and Reli- FORFEITABLE Policies, and its system, 
able. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., perfected, secures SAFETY to the Comp 


PEERLESS ToBacco-Works. (6 PRIZE MEDALS.) Rochester, N. Y. 


JUSTICE to the insured. 


a 


ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER: oe SE eee 


SCULPTORS’ 
TOOLS. 


: EW, Devoe & Co.'s 
ARTISTS COLORS 


IN TUBES. 


; CANVAS” 2 
“FOR ARTISTS. 


WATER — 
COLORS; 
eae ESae 


i | 
(Factories aero and Jane Streets, N, Y) 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND. VARNISHES, 
Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STS., — ——- NEW YORK. 


yea Ww. Dae aR 

James I’, Drummond, 

' 9 Fred’k Saunders, Jr., 
| J. Seaver Page, 


se _KINGSFORD’S 
0 Starch 


Ms the ‘BEST aia MOST ECONOMICAL, in the World. 


OB perfectly PURE—free from acids and other foreign sub- 
- $tances: that injure Linen. © 


Is STRONGER than any other—requiring much less quan- 
tity in using. 4 


als. ‘UNIFORM-stiffens and finishes work always thé same. 


~2 5 «= -KINGSFORD’S 


| OSWEGO. ‘CORN STARCH 


5 sis the aie Aeieiege of all ‘Praparaccas for PUDDINGS, | 
itd ae : Be oa wae eee toes BLANC PN eta ete. Ss ee 


E “ILLUSTRATED WORK EVER ‘PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


,SQUE AMERICA: 


= “THE LAND ¥ WE LIVE IN. 


BS WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. = 


A ES, FORESTS, WATER:FALLS, SHORES, CANYONS, VALLEYS, 
UE ‘FEATURES OF OUR COUNTRY. — 


SS 


ffer it to the American public, as not only the greatest and fullest exposi- 
lonument. of native’ art worthy the’ genius and reputation of our people. 
ates are printed on heavy. tened plate-paper; the wood illustrations 
: t text, es is printed “on pe Bk extra-calendered, toned. Papel 


om naa Each: part contains one highiysfinised engraving on ee 
ht Parts; the size a cee 3 


“ever beon atempied: ‘in the country on a scale so large, with design 


MERIDEN BRITAN 


550 BROADWAY, NEW yorm, 


= ANCE OTS gO¥. 3 


se NG THE COMPANY’ S) TRADEMARK, Pir ROGERS BROTHERS. 


Extracts from the Centennial Judges’ Report: 


“ Their Large Variety-of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of Excellent Quality and Finish, and-of Tasteful Desire” 4 
‘“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives, are of Superior Quality and Excellent Finish. ~The XIL Plating, or extra plating on ee parts 


Extracts from American Institute Report: _ ae Bee IS, 
™ The Porcelain-Lined Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess.a// the qualities the Company claim.” : ae as 
‘We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far the Les¢-made in this Country, and we believe in the, World. x : ee 


First Premiums awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, from World’s Pair, 1853, to, American Institute Fairs, 1873, 182, ‘and 189, inclusne, -and-at the ii Cea hi 


(845. BUSINESS, 32 YEARS, 7 AeTie 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


. - 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Xa 
bas fe 


PURELY MUTUAL. OES a NO STOCKHOLDERS. 


DIVIDENDS ANNU ADI. a= ‘ 3 

Surplus, 6; O80, 000 Dollars. * Inconie, nearly 8, 000 0,000 Det 

Assets, 34, 000, ,000 Dollars. ~ Se 

ORIGIN ATED INON-FORFEITURE POLICTES. : 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED’ ‘ARE UNSURPASSED. © sows 


_Monnis FRANKLIN, President. ed WILLIAM H. = Vice: Presid 


